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B UY the Hartford Woven Wire Mattress, 
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Address for Catalogues, prices, or any desired information, 


HENRY ROBERTS, Pres., Box 363 Hartford, Conn. 
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PROF. HORSFORDS 


PHOSPHATIC 


Baking Powder 


In Bottles with Wide Mouths to admit a Spoon, 


restores to the flour, the strength-giving phosphates that are remvved 
with the bran, and which are required by the system. No other Ba!ing 
Powder does this. It costs less, and is healthier and stronger than any 
other powder. 


It is recommended and used by leading physicians and chem sts, 
and its use is positively beneficial to health. 


From MRS. A. A. GEDDES, 


Teacher of Cooking. 


I have used Horsford’s Baking Powder for the last six months. I )ave 
tested it thoroughly, and have never failed to get good results whe» the 
directions were fully carried out. I consider it equal to any in the :mar- 
ket, and second to none. I take much pleasure in recommending * to 
my cooking classes, and to my friends qeerary. 

LICE A. GEDDES. 


22 Inman Street, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


From MARION HARLAND, 
The well-known Authority on Cooking. 


I cheerfully commend the Baking Preparations of Prof. Horsford 
housekeepers of America. They deserve as honorable a place \. ‘he 
store-room and kitchen as does his Acid Phosphate in the family © « di- 
cine-chest. MARION HARLAN). 


From MISS PARLOA, 
Of the Famous Boston Cooking School. 


I have used Horsford’s Baking Preparation with perfect success, ‘or 
Bread, Biscuit and Cake. M. PARLO» 


No other Baking Powder ever received such high commend: \\on 
from eminent authorities. 

We use no Cream of Tartar or Alum. 

There is no other powder like ours. 

Beware of misrep tation and false statements made by » v9! 
manufacturers. 


Eorsford’s Baking Powder is for Sale by all Grocers. Try « 
The Horsford Cook Book sent Free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, © |. 
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TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH. 


KrEPING HousE WELL ON TEN DOLLARS A WEEK. How IT Has 
BEEN Done. How ir MAy BE DONE AGAIN. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


MARTA’S NOODLFS—BRAISED BEEF—HOW TO ADAPT ONE’S MA- 
TERIALS—POLKA PUDDING AND SAUCE, 


HAVE said before that Molly had 
repeated as often as she could, 
the dishes she had first taught 


thoroughly a few things. She 
hoped by this means to be able 
to depend upon her for certain 
dishes. 
this new month Marta seemed 


to make clear soup, white sauce, 
bread, and to fry, and to Molly 
this did not seem a bad result. 
In knowing how to make clear 
soup, she knew the principle 
of soup making—and could make any other meat soup—also 
in learning this she had learned what s/ow doling really meant, 
and could therefore boil meat well. To make white sauce 
perfectly, meant to do many other things of which that, or its 
modifications are the foundation. Whether Marta’s intelli- 
gence was quick enough to show her the value of the key she 
held, that good white sauce meant good Béchamel, good 
celery sauce, lobster sauce, Poulette and all the long list 
of sauces with high-sounding French names that seem so 
hopelessly unattainable to ordinary cooks—as well as all 
kinds of white soups—and many sweet dishes. That she 
would see and apply all this, was a great deal too much to 
hope, but if she would only keep her execution of what she 
could do, up to the mark, Molly would feel that her efforts 
were far from wasted. 

“If she will only not be content with having accomplished 
these things a few times, and will ot become careless as she 
gets familiar, I must be very thankful,” but this was just what 
Molly did fear. The bread although light and good, was 
never twice alike, unless Molly superintended the making, 
which assured her that Marta had taken to “guessing” or 
what was as bad to measuring carelessly. Carefully she ex- 
plained to her that a pint of flour did zo¢ mean all that could 
be taken up on a pint measure, or that a pint of water did not 
mean the larger half of a quart measure, but the bread still 
came, sometimes coarse-grained, sometimes very close, show- 
ing it was sometimes made very wet, at others stiff, but always 
light and sweet so far, but sf feared this lack of exactness 
might run into other things. If so it could not be helped. 
Molly knew that many very good cooks, who gurned out very 
excellent dishes, never measured, could never tell how they 
did it, or give an intelligible recipe, such cases had been 
often quoted to her as a reason why the precision of scien- 
tific cooking, as taught in cooking schools, was nonsense, but 
she knew that those who cooked thus, although they might 
produce excellent results four times out of five, the fifth 
time might be a failure ; they are always subject to good and 
bad “luck” with their cooking, and she knew, too, there are 
a certain few, who are gifted with such a correct eye for 
quantity, that they could calculate the weight of a thing toa 
quarter of an ounce, she herself had this gift to a certain ex- 
tent, but she never trusted to it, yet she understood that a cook 
with that exceptional gift might do as well without weighing 


Marta, so that she might not | 
get confused and might know | 


At the beginning of | 


as with it, the only misfortune was that the generality were 
not so gifted, but believed themselves to be so, and the result 
is the frequent uncertainty with which one so often awaits 
the appearance of Dinah or Delia’s efforts, that result de- 
pending on their “good ” or “bad luck.” 

However, Molly was convinced that she had done her part 
with Marta, and that if she failed in the things she knew, it 
would not be because she did not thoroughly understand, and 
she could now try and teach her several new dishes. 
| The bill of fare for the day was noodle soup, braised beef, 
_ cabbage with white sauce, fried potatoes, and polka pudding. 
About a pint of clear soup was on hand, and Molly had 
| many times intended to let Marta show her how to make the 
German noodles that had so pleased her when she first saw 
them, but on days when clear soup was made or used, some- 
thing had always called her attention, and even to-day was 
| ironing-day, but she helped Marta through with her work, so 
that there might be half an hour to spare without putting 


| the ironing back, and then while Marta was finishing she 
to have learned thoroughly how | 


prepared the dessert. 
She had a recipe for Polka Pudding which she had often 


| heard praised, and now as she had the materials would try. I 


say she had the materials, but Molly was very clever in “ cutting 
her coat according to the cloth.” ‘The recipe called for bitter 
almonds as well as sweet, she knew by flavoring a portion of 
the sweet almonds with the extract of bitter she would have 
the same effect. Rose water also was called for, she poured 
a few drops of the extract of rose into a tablespoonful of 
of water and she had it, or at least the effect. 
The recipe was as follows : 


POLKA PUDDING.—One pint of milk, boiling hot, two tablespoon- 
fuls of corn starch mixed smooth in a /é¢¢/e cold milk, then pour the 
boiling milk on it and stir all the time, thicken over the fire and mix 
when cooked with a tablespoonful of rose water, a tablespoonful and 
a half of thick cream, or stir in one and a half of butter, one ounce 
of bitter almonds and one of sweet ones blanched, and beaten witha 
little white of egg to prevent oiling, beat the yolk, and the rest of the 
white with another whole egg very light. Mix altogether let it 
come to a boiling point and put in an oiled mold and set in ice. 


There were one or two peculiarities about this pudding, it 
was unsweetened, except by the sauce, which might make it 


.a pleasant change from sweeter dessert, and it was to be 


served ice cold on hot plates with hot sauce. 

The first thing was to blanch the almonds, which she did by 
putting them in a bowl and pouring water over them, which 
she was careful to have quite boiling when they had stood 
two minutes, she took them out of the water with a fork, laid 
them on a coarse cloth, and pressed them between her thumb 
and finger, when they slipped easily out of their skins. She 
dropped them as they were done into cold water to keep them 
white. When all were finished she dried and weighed them, 
(two ounces of almonds d/anched being very different from 
the same weight in their skins) and then as she had no mortar 
she took the chopping bowl, assured herself it bore no odor 
or trace of herbs, and first chopped them fine, then with the 
potato masher which she never used for its legitimate purpose, 
pounded them.* One-half of these flavored strongly with bitter 
almond and the rest of the recipe she followed exactly using 
cream instead of butter, as she had it, having saved it from 
dessert the day before for this purpose. 

She measured the tablespoonfuls of corn starch very care- 
fully, for nothing is more disagreeable than too much, ‘and 
she boiled it in a saucepan set in another of water, so that the 
starch might be long cooked without burning. She removed 
it from the range to the table and allowed it to go slightly off 
the boil before stirring in the eggs, then returned it to the 
range and stirred till it came to the boiling point again. 


*An equal weight of almond paste may be used. 
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When all was mixed she poured it into an oiled mold and 
set it in the ice, and then prepared to watch Marta who was 
delighted with her accomplishment, and to see it so much 
appreciated. Her face fairly beamed as she found herself 
giving instead of taking instruction. She said very little, but 
Molly stood by and noted what she did: 

She beat one egg till it frothed, put to it a pinch of salt, and 
then worked in as much flour as it would take, adouf three table- 
spoonfuls, she kneaded it, till it was a smooth and firm yet elas- 
tic paste. This she rolled out on the pastry board, (very 
slightly flouring it,) till it was as thin as writing paper. So far 
this was exactly the recipe for home-made vermicelli noodles, 
which was familiar to Molly. When the paste was as thin as 
she could get it on the board, Marta lifted the sheet of yellow 
paste, laid a cloth folded on the board, and then the paste on 


that; this enabled her to roll it still thinner, then she re- | 


moved the cloth and folded one-half the paste, and asked 
Molly for her thimble. Molly washed and gave it to her, 
and Marta stamped a couple of dozen little disks out of the 
double paste. They were so closely stuck together that they 
looked like little circles of yellow card. Marta now took alittle 
pint iron saucepan put into it two large tablespoonfuls of lard 
and set it to get smoking hot. While this was reaching the 
point of heat required, Marta took the little sheet of paste she 
had not used and which was still single and had got very slightly 
dry while the disks were being made, which Marta explained it 
was necessary for it todo. She then rolled up the thin sheet 
closely, and cut it at intervals of the third of an inch; the paste 
now looked like so much yellow tape, and these she informed 
Molly were either to be dried near the fire ona sieve and kept 
for soups, or to be boiled in water and dressed with butter. As 
she spoke she tossed the shreds up lightly with a fork for some 
little time. The fat was now hot, as hot, Molly remarked, as 
for croquettes, proved by the fact that the little disks when 
dropped into it (they became balls the minute they were in 
the fat) took a pale golden hue, one-half minute colored them 
all alike, they were then lifted out with a skimmer, and Marta 
laid them on a clean cloth. Molly said nothing because she 
did not want at this time to interfere with what was Marta’s 
specialty, but in doing them herself would use paper to drain 
them instead of greasing a cloth. 

““T am ever so much obliged Marta, these are a real novelty.. 
Now we will have the others boiled for luncheon to try, 
and some day you can make them for dinner. Mr. Bishop is 
so fond of anything of the sort. I want to see you cook 
them.” 

It was time for them to be cooked now Marta declared, and 
she put on water to boil with a teaspoonful of salt in it, then she 
grated about a tablespoonful of cheese, and when the water 
was fast boiling dropped the “noodles” into it. She knew 
no other name than this for both the balls and the ribbons. 
They were to boil a quarter of an hour she said, and every 
now and then she carefully stirred them up with a fork not so 
as to break them, but to keep them separate. She put a large 
tablespoonful of butter in a little saucepan and set it to get 
hot. When the noodles were strained off, the grated cheese 
sprinkled over with a little pepper and salt, then the butter 
was put to get doiling hot; and immediately poured over 
them. They were again stirred up with the fork, and when the 


butter was well through them, Marta pronounced them ready; | 
it was of course quite a small dish, but Molly told Marta if it | 


proved half as good as it was pretty, she would be called on 
to make it very often. 

It did not belie its appearance. “ Marta this is quite a dis- 
covery! I wonder if you can make any more German 
dainties ?” 

Marta smilingly said she knew only one or two really nice 
things. 


“Then you shall make them, but don’t you see, you silly 
girl, that when you knew how to fry those little balls you" 
knew how to fry many other things?” 

“T see it now, but I did not before. I thought everything 
else had to be done in a different way in a flat pan.” 

“Well, when you make these ribbon noodles again you 
will have to take the whole of the paste made from the egg, 
and double the butter dressing for I’m sure Mr. Bishop will 
be Celighted with them.” 

In the afternoon as the irons were on the stove, Molly put the 
beef in the oven and made what Soyer calls a “ roast-braise.” 
She took a small earthen crock or pan and put into it a large 
| onion, a small carrot and turnip, two sprigs of parsley and a 

bay leaf, on these she laid some fat pork shaved and on that 
the meat beef neatly skewered and tied. Over this meat she 
put a thin layer of fat pork, and over all a cup of water anda 
flour and water paste, so that the steam could not escape. This 
was to be left in the oven which was not allowed to get very 
hot for the first two and a half hours, just hot enough to keep 
the roast simmering. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


FRIED POTATOES—POLKA SAUCE—CLEARING GRAVY OF FAT— 
A VARIETY OF CAKES FROM ONE RECIPE, 


Molly had intended showing Marta how to fry potatoes, so 
as to have them crisp. If she gave directions merely, the 
girl would naturally think, being so much smaller than other 
things they would be cooked as soon, and the result would be 
brown and flabby. She had waited to do this until some 
other dish needed her in the kitchen till the last minute be- 
fore dinner, and as the sauce for the pudding had to be made, 
she could direct the one while she made the other, and she 
was anxious, too, to see to the taking up of the beef and 
making the gravy. She went to the kitchen in good time to 
attend to this. Halfan hour before the meat was to come out, 
the oven was allowed to get very hot. When the paste was 
removed from the crock, the savory steam filled the air. ‘The 
beef was lifted from the crock, put in the dripping pan and set 
in the top shelf of the oven now quite sharp for half an. hour to 
brown, while Marta prepared the cabbage. The potatoes 
peeled and cut into thin slices had been lying in ice-water since 
morning. They were now drained and dried ¢horough/y, and 
the kettle of lard was put on the range to heat. Then Molly 
skimmed the fat from the gravy in the crock and poured it 
through a strainer into a small saucepan, and she then set 
Marta to rub as much of the vegetable through as possible. 

“Marta you need not chop the cabbage to-night ; for a 
change you will press all the water you possibly can from it, 
cut it across pie fashion when it is in the dish, and make a 
gill of nice white sauce, using, remember, a//f a tablespoon- 
ful of butter, Za7f one of flour and a gill of milk.” 

Molly was draining the cold®water from the cabbage as she 
spoke, and put it into the boiling water, then as it was too 
soon to make the sauce, she went to arrange the dining table 

a 
—which was something she found quite impossible to teach 
Marta. 

When she returned Marta had rubbed the greater part of 
the vegetables through. Molly put a cup of boiling water 
into the crock stirred it well round the sides, then poured 
it through the remains of the vegetables in the strainer, into 
the saucepan, and then set it on the range to boil fast; it was 
still thick with fat. 

“Marta when that boils throw in a little co/d water, then 
skim it, do that three or four times till it is quite clear of fat, 
then set it where it will boil rapidly to get rid of the water you 
have thrown in. When the grease is entirely off it, you can 
stir in a dessertspoonful of brown thickening.” 
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Molly needed for the Polka sauce, one tablespoonful of 
butter, well washed to remove salt, two large tablespoonfuls 
of powdered sugar, and a glass of wine, and the directions 
were as follows : 

“Beat sugar and butter till very light, and white, make the 
sherry quite hot, add it gradually to the butter and sugar 
beating all the time, stand it in a saucepan of boiling water 
and do not cease beating till all are at the boiling point.” 

Molly had to content herself with beating the sugar and 
butter to a very light cream and measuring the wine, she must 
trust Marta to finish it while they were at dinner, as it was 
evidently a sauce that could not stand. 

When Marta had thickened the gravy for the meat, Molly 
seasoned it with pepper and salt, let it boil fast till very rich, 
then took it from the range and left it to stand for a few 
minutes. Marta had the soup on, and the noodles in the 
bottom of the tureen. 

“ Now Marta try the fat, and put in the potatoes if it is as 
hot as for your noodles. You must leave them till the fat re- 
covers the heat—it is of course chilled by the cold potatoes 
going into it. If you were frying for a large family you would 
only put in part at a time, but for our little dish you may 
safely put all.” 

In about one minute they were drawn away from the in- 
tense heat. 

“ That is because they take at least eight minutes to cook. 
They will be tender before but not crisp, and if they were 
kept in the hottest part they would be dark in color long be- 
fore ten minutes. Understand, you must #o¢ put them where 
they will cook s/ow/y, but where they will cook more slowly 
than right on the fire, and you can safely make your white 
sauce while they cook. As Iam here I’ll take up the meat, 
but I want you to notice that the gravy has still a little fat 
which has formed on it like a skin, and can be lifted with a 
fork. One way of clearing very greasy stock or gravy, is to 
boil it fast, let it stand, then remove the skin that forms, re- 
peating this process several times if necessary. Where there 
is time, this is really the best way, for there is no need to 
watch it, simply put it on the fire and remove it as you go 
about your other work.” 

“Now those potatoes are done—lift them out with the 
skimmer, lay them on that brown paper I have put ready, 
sprinkle salt on them and then turn them into the dish. The 
beef is brown now—you can take it up, pour part of the gravy 
round it and the rest put in a sauceboat. Now I’ll leave the 
test to you.” 

The Polka pudding Harry pronounced delicious, and exactly 
to his taste, but Molly who had a sweet tooth thought she 
would have preferred it slightly sweetened, but the combina- 
tion of hot and cold eccentric as it seemed, was very pleasant. 

After dinner Mrs. Lennox came in for a chat, as she oc- 
casionally did, leaving Mr. Lennox at home with the children. 
She wanted to tell Molly that she expected her new maid by 
the next Inman steamer. Her sister was going to meet her 
on its arrival and bring her right out. 

“Make up your mind to possess yourself in patience for the 
first few days,” said Molly, “for you will no doubt need it, 
and then you may have real comfort.” 

“Oh yes, I think I am patient. To-morrow I am going to 
make a cake; can you give me a good recipe? Better than 
the one I have I mean.” 

“That depends on what it is. Do you want a cup cake?” 

“Yes, the one I have is what they call feather cake and very 
light and nice, but I would like a change I confess. The recipe 
is one tablespoonful of butter, one cup of sugar, one cup and 
ahalf of flour, half a cup of milk, one quarter teaspoonful of 
soda, half one of cream of tartar, two eggs and a pinch of salt. 
Then I stiz butter, sugar and eggs together, beating them 


hard, then add flour in which the cream of tartar is mixed 
and milk by degrees, and I dissolve the soda in the least drop 
of boiling water, and bake it in a good steady oven. I use 
the same recipe for jelly cake.” 

“T know that cake,” said Molly, “it is an old favorite and 
for a quite plain one it is very good indeed, and for children 
or where it is quickly eaten up I should use it, but I have to 
make a richer cup cake, using very much more butter or 
butter and lard, because for one thing I like a cake that is 
more like pound than sponge, and another, I want it to keep 
fresh. One loaf made with a cup and a half of flour lasts us 
a fortnight, and by putting nearly half as much butter as flour 
it is better the last day than the first.” 

“T thought so much butter would make it heavy.” 

“No, if properly made you may put equal quantities of 
butter and flour as in pound cake, or half a pound of butter 
to one of flour as in queen cake, but a cake with much butter 
needs more care in baking, and it takes longer than one with 
less—pound cake takes from two to three hours.” 

“T am fond of pound cake but I never aspire to make one.” 

“Tt is easy enough to make, but not so easy to bake. While 
eggs and butter keep fairly cheap, I think I shall make one 
to keep so that it will be always on hand, for the minute eggs 
and butter get more expensive I shall use as few as possible 
and make only fruit cake.” 

“Why don’t you get eggs now while they are cheap. I get 
eggs from a farmer at twenty-two cents, but he tells me they 
will be twenty-five by the end of the month.” 

“T pay that now at the store, but if I can get a few dozen 
at twenty-two cents, it will be an economy to take them. I 
will put them down in lime.” 

“That is what I have wanted to do, but’I tried once, and 
put ten dozen down when they were fifteen cents, and they 
did not keep at all.” 

“We’ll do them together if you like ; but to return to the 
cake, I don’t believe you can improve on feather cake for 
your purpose, but you can vary it ad infinitum. By leaving 
out a good tablespoonful of flour and adding grated chocolate 
and flavoring with vanilla you have a very nice chocolate 
cake, or by stirring in it a cup of grated cocoanut, or one of 
walnut meats it is delicious, or even by grating the peel 
of an orange and part of the juice, or lemon peel. If youadd 
fruit you need more butter, say two tablespoonfuls, or it will 
be crumbly and dry. 

“Thank you I never thought of chocolate cake. 
it to-morrow.” 


I shall try 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


CANDIED LEMON PEEL—TO WHIP CREAM SOLID—COFFEE ICE— 
MADELINE CAKE—POTATO BALLS. 


The next day not being a very busy one for Marta, Molly 
proposed to candy the lemon peels, that had been lying in 
brine until enough were collected. There were now the peels 
of nearly a dozen. These were put on in cold water and 
when they had boiled an hour this was thrown away and fresh 
cold water put on them, the object being simply to freshen 
them, When they began to get tender Molly tasted them to 
see if any salt remained in them, but she found them quite 
fresh, had they not been she would have changed the water 
once more. When they were tender enough to run a straw 
through them, which was when they had boiled nearly three 
hours; they were poured off, and a pint and a half of water 
and a pound and a half of sugar were put to boil to 
syrup, while Molly and Marta cut the peels into chips less 
than an inch long and a quarter inch wide. To accomplish 
this quickly Molly told Marta to cut each half lemon peel 
into three equal sizes then to lay one on the other, and cut 
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across all three; the chips were about the right size thus cut. 

When the syrup boiled the chips were dropped in, it was 
allowed to boil again, and to keep boiling slowly till the peels 
were clear, then more rapidly till there was so little liquid that 
they were in danger of burning, then they were drawn to the 
back of the range for the remaining syrup to dry away with- 
out burning. When they were at this point Molly sprinkied 
half a pound of sugar through them and spread them out on 
plates telling Marta to put them in the oven to remain all 
night with the door opened to dry. 

She explained to Marta if ever she tried to do them alone 
to remember there must be always enough syrup to cover 
the peels at first, made in the proportion of a pound of sugar 
to a pint of water. 

Of course although the process was a. long one, the only 
attention required was to prevent the peels burning toward 
the last. 

Molly knew she would be in the kitchen a good deal this 
week, for she did not expect Marta to be able to do much alone. 
The day on which she candied lemon peels she planned to 
make iced coffee, a cake, and show Marta about the dinner. 

Mrs. Winston’s freezer was very small, the cylinder holding 
only a quart. Molly had not tried it hitherto, but home 
made ices were so economical that she was anxious to get so 
familiar with it. After breakfast a cup of black coffee was 
made by pouring half a pint of water through two tablespoon- 
fuls of finely ground coffee, in the same way as their usual 
breakfast coffee was made only of double strength. To this 
was added a gill of thick cream and half a pint of boiled 
milk, and four tablespoonfuls of sugar. This was poured 
into the cylinder and frozen. Molly had ordered half a pint 
of cream to be kept for her the day before, so that she would 
be sure of having it from twenty-four to thirty-six hours old, 
and the other gill was left in the ice till it was thoroughly 
chilled. Buying cream in such small quantity she could not 
afford to have the usual milky residuum, and knew the only 
way to whip it so/éd without one teaspoonful of waste, was to 
have it at /east twenty-four hours old, and thoroughly chilled, 
then to beat it steadily, without taking the beater out till it 
was as solid as the white of egg. This usually happens in 
ten minutes with a pint of cream, but if the kitchen is warm 
and it does not “come” in that time, it is often an economy 
of time to set it in the ice, just as it is, to get chilled again. 
there is no occasion to remove the froth as it rises, the whip 
will be finer and firmer without. 

Marta made the Madeline cake, while Mollie stood by, 
recipe in hand. 

“This cake, Marta, has no milk, and therefore requires 
no baking powder; neither queen cake, sponge cake, pound 
cake, in fact none of the finer cakes have milk, and they are 
raised entirely with eggs. But several very good imitations 
of these cakes are made with baking powder; the saving is 
not great, and a cake made without chemicals keeps fresh 
much longer.” 


MADELINE CAKE.—For Madeline cake you must weigh four 
ounces of butter, half a pound of sugar, half a pound of flour twice 
sifted; then grate the rind of half a lemon into the sugar, separate 
the yolks from the whites of three large, or four small eggs, pus two 
tablespoonfuls of wine in this cup, and, before you begin to make 
the cake, butter a small cake pan. Now beat the whites of the 
eggs till you can turn the bowl without them slipping, cream the 
butter well, then beat the yolks of eggs into it, then add the sugar 
and wine; beat we// again, and then add flour and whites of eggs 
alternately, and when all is well mixed, pour it into the pan, and 
bake it in a rather slow oven for an hour. 


“T am only having half the recipe made, so the cake is not 
very large, but we are such small cake eaters that we get tired 
of a large one, Another time, if you make this cake, you may 


put rose water or peach water instead of the wine, and chopped 
candied lemon peel instead of the grated peel. You see the 
batter is much thicker than for the cup cake you made, but if at 
any time you use flour that absorbs more moisture, you must 
add another egg; this is, as it should be, as thick as pound 
cake batter,—which means, as thick as can be stirred. It is 
more a paste than a batter. Will you remember that, when 
you have a recipe which says ‘thick as pound cake batter?’ 
Any cake with baking powder made so thick as this would be 
spoiled. It would be tough, with great holes here and there, 
so you must be very careful not to confuse the two rules,— 
moderately thick batter for plain cakes, with milk and baking 
powder; very thick batter for the richer ones, made without. 
Yet, of course, they must be stirred with a spoon; if too stiff 
for that, your flour is very absorbent, and you need another 
egg. Remember there is mever any harm in adding an egg, 
it will never spoil your cake as too much milk would do. 

“ All cakes without baking powder or its equivalents, soda 
and cream of tartar, require a much slower oven than those 
with them. A slow oven ruins a plain cake, a quick one a 


_Tich cake, and you must be especially careful to turn it very 
gently; and in taking this or avy cake with much butter in it 


from the oven, to put it on the table very gently. I have 
known cakes to come from the oven perfect, yet, from being 
dropped hastily on the table, to collapse with a puff of steam 
issuing from it. The same thing may happen from taking it 
from the pan while quite hot, or from their not being quite 
cooked through; they require to “soak” a few minutes even 
after a broom straw comes out clean. Lack of knowledge on 
these small points is one of the reasons why many people wlio 
make excellent plain cakes—by which I mean all the variety 
of cakes with little butter and baking powder—do not succeed 
with richer ones, and why so many look upon pound cake as 
so very Cifficult, while it is really as easy as any other.” 

Marta had made twice and succeeded admirably with the 
cup cake; which her unfortunate bang of the oven door had 
spoiled* the first time. 

Instead of frying the //et de sole for dinner, Molly intended 
to have what is called by cooks turban of sole, with Béchamel. 
She put the bones and fins left from boning a flounder (sce 
directions Chapter XIX) into a pint of water, and let them stew 
slowly at the back of the range; then she rolled up each filet 
and fastened it with a wooden toothpick, and set them to keep 
cool until she was ready to cook them. 

For the miroton of beef she cut from the braised beef of 
the night before some very delicate slices and laid them in an 
oval dish; then she put a large tablespoonful of butter ina 
small saucepan, and let it get very hot, and poured into it a 
cup of rice, which had been boiled till just dry and tender, 
but not broken; this was fried, with frequent stirring, till pale 
brown, when it was poured over the beef, making a cover. 
The cold gravy, which was a solid jelly and rather too highly 
flavored for the purpose, was diluted with an equal quantity of 
hot water and a pinch of salt; a teaspoonful of brown thick- 
ening was stirred into it, and enough poured over the rice to 
moisten the. whole, but not make it “sloppy;” the dish was 
then put in the oven to remain for half an hour. 

Marta had put on the potatoes early, and when they were 
boiled she mashed them, keeping them quite hot, with a fork, 
beating it rapidly back and forth till they were white and light; 
then Molly took them herself, and told her to strain the bones 
from the fish broth or stock, to put a salt spoonful of salt in it, 
and set it to boil again; then to chop some parsley very /; 
to cut a thin slice of blood-red pickled beet, and cut from it 
with a thimble (in the absence of the proper tube) little disks 
the size of a dime. 


* In the recipe for cup cake, Chapter V, baking powder was accidentally omitted; 
one teaspoonful is required.—C. QO, 
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Molly seasoned the potatoes highly, putting to them (there 
was a scant pint) a dessertspoonful of butter, salt, pepper, a 
grate of nutmeg, and a little parsley. Then she beat an 
egg and added part of it, keeping out only enough to 
brush over the balls when made. She formed each about 
the size of a small orange, and brushed them over with the 
egg. They were placed on a buttered tin and put in the 
oven to brown. 

The turbans of fish were now put in the boiling stock, and 
boiled till they were milky white instead of clear—about eight 
minutes; then Molly took them up with a skimmer, and in a 
small saucepan stirred a dessertspoonful of butter and one of 
flour together, letting them bubble a few seconds, and then 
poured a gill of the fish stock and half one of milk to it, stir- 
ring all the time (in fact, making white sauce, but using part 
fish stock instead of all milk, which makes Béchamed/ for fish; 
made with veal or chicken stock it is Béchamel for meat). 
When seasoned with a little pepper, the little rolled filets 
were placed standing up in a small dish, and the sauce poured 
all over them to mask them entirely; then Molly took a little 
parsley on the end of a knife and carefully sprinkled it over 
the same, which, being thick, allowed it to rest upon it; then | 
a disk of the blood-red beet was laid deftly on the top of each | 
turban, and a very pretty dish was the result. 

“Now, Marta, I leave you to bring the dinner in directly 
Mr. Bishop is ready. I have left the iced coffee packed 
ready; all you have to do is to wipe every spot of ice and salt 
from the outside, and then fill two cups from it. Pile each 
cup very high with the whipped cream, and bring in the cake 
at the same time.” 

—Catherine Owen. 


[The next part will give recipes for Fricassee of Chicken. 
French Icing to keep. Lemon Honey. Frozen Bananas. Boiled 
Custard, Boiled Codfish, Hollandaise sauce, etc.) 
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LENTEN THOUGHTS. 


The Christmas songs have died away, 
The birthday bells are dumb, 

And we with hushed and contrite hearts 
To lenten service come. 

The little Child of Bethlehem 
The loving Magi sought, 

Is now the weary, lonely man 
Whose own receive Him not. 


A King! yet palaces are barred, 
A Savior! yet is spurned; 

Redeemer, Friend! yet haughty hearts 
Away from Him are turned. 

He walks the earth in humble guise, 
No crown is His to wear; 

The meek and iowly are His Friends, 
And suffering ones His care. 


In thought we follow where He leads, 
By desert, hill, and sea; 

We see Him in the city’s streets, 
And paths of Galilee. 

We'll follow soon His patient feet 
The way to calvary’s height, 

And feel again the shadow cast 
By earth’s most awesome night. 


O Christ! whose birth we celebrate, 
Whose death melts us to tears, 
Whose burial we see with grief, 
Whose Easter calms our fears,— 
We know not where we love Thee most ! 
By cradle, cross, or grave ; 
But only know we love Thee well,— 
O, Mighty One to save ! 


—Lillian Grey. 
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THE $200 PRIZE PAPER. 


MISTRESS WORK AND MAID WORK, 
WHICH Is MISTRESS AND WHICH IS THE SERVANT ? 
THE WoRK OF THE MISTRESS. 


HE servant-girl question has of 
late engaged the attention of 
many writers and thinkers, 
and it may well command the 
consideration of ‘thoughtful 
men and women; because 
through its influence on the 
homes of our people, the pros- 
perity and security of the gov- 
ernment are effected. From 
the household emanate the 
voters and law-makers, and 

, any influence that mars the 
nobility of the citizen, should be met and counteracted in the 
homes of the country where character is formed. 

This can not be done without a thorough and impartial in- 
vestigation of our subject, even though it involve an ex- 
posure of the weakness and inefficiency of the higher class of 
women, the housewives of our land, into whose keeping 
Nature has given her most precious jewels and at whose 
hands our country asks noble sons and gentle daughters. 

The servant girl of this age has too large a share of con- 
sideration and importance ; vastly more than in the past, when 
women understood housekeeping and ordered their house- 
holds according to their own ideas of government. They 
were not subservient to the will of their servants, because 
they understood practically, their own position and duties as 
well as those of the servant, and in the conscious dignity and 
power of knowledge the inferior class was controlled. The in- 
fluence of mind over mind is such that its potency as a govern- 
ing factor should not be ignored. An inferior class need not 
enslave one of higher intellect, if that intellect be exerted in 
opposition. The higher intellect of American housewives has 
been enslaved long enough; it is a privilege and a duty to re- 
gain the ascendancy and disenthrall themselves from the 
oppression of domestics. This bondage is not the result of 
weakness of intellect, or inability for executive duties, but 
most often through inaction and evasion of responsibility. 
Aggressions must be met bravely; resistance to be effectual, 
must not be occasional or spasmodic, but continued and 
earnest ; such resistance can secure the supremacy which our 
noble women ought to maintain in their households. 

Home making is, peculiarly woman’s province ; as soon as 
women realize the nobility of that vocation and arouse them- 
selves from the lethargy of inaction, the first step in a refor- 
mation of home government is taken. A further advance is 
made, and the reformation fairly inaugurated, when realizing 
the necessity for action, they begin to enquire, “ What is 
Woman’s Work,” and determine to fit themselves for its per- 
formance. With the characteristic earnestness of every true 
woman, they will apply themselves to learning and perform- 
ing the duties of their station; succeeding generations will 
then attest the superiority of woman over the inferior class 
that forms a part of their households. 

Some will claim that the women of to-day are more frail 
and delicate than those of preceding generations, and un- 
fitted therefore physically for the manual labor pertaining 
to housekeeping. This may be true, but the object of this 
investigation is not to consider woman’s physical defects, nor 
to bring about the imposition of the servants’ work upon the 
mistress, It is rather desired to show that the duties of each 
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position are positive and distinct, and that it rests with the 
mistress, as the chief executor to discriminate accurately and 
impartially with regard to the two provinces. This discrimi- 
nation will be of great value in securing efficient and agree- 
able service from those physically able to endure labor. 

This physical ability in the servant and the want of it in 
the mistress often become a plea for failure in the adminis- 
tration of home affairs. It is truly a formidable ally, but 
should not give the servants the supremacy in a home, nor 


need they be unnaturally exalted on account of it. Were it | 
the chief requisite then a brick mason, or hod carrier, with | 


superior physical power would make an admirable cook or 


waiting boy. No! physical strength must be subdued to | 


woman’s purposes and that through the influence of mind and 
training. How this influence is to be gained should be 


woman’s study; it is an art more desirable for her purposes | 


in organizing a happy home than the lovely arts of music and 
painting. These have their uses too but peace and harmony 
must prevail in the home circle to insure any profit or enjoy- 
ment from them. The first step towards gaining this valuable 
influence lies in the acquisition of a thorough knowledge and 
understanding of a housewife’s duties. Women should be edu- 
cated for their vocation, just as men are trained for trades and 
professions. Herein was the secret of success among the 
grandmothers of this generation. Zhey were fitted for their po- 
sition, hence were competent to govern, and history records of 


women of those times. They were well developed and vig- 


orous in constitution, a result brought about in consequence | 
of duties and “tasks” imposed upon girls as a necessary part | 
of their education. While thus acquiring this physical devel- | 


opment they were laying in store such knowledge of household 
arts as gave them confidence in their own ability and inspired 
inferiors with a corresponding confidence and respect. 

If, then, knowledge be the beginning of power should not 
woman lay hoid of every means of increasing her strength by 
adding to her knowledge? Many practical lessons may be 
learned from those who have succeeded, and there are some 
even in this day. But knowledge alone can not constitute 
entire capability. As in all professions and vocations of men, 


the mistress ; to her touch alone will vibrate the sweet chords 


of sympathy and common interest. There may be the ele- | 


ments of harmony in a household, but a skilled hand alone, 
can blend them in unison. Just as a musical instrument, in 


a master hand; if the instrument is ill-tuned the same skill 
may leave untouched the discordant notes, drawing out the 
sweet sounds alone. In every relation of life ‘there must be 


a desire to assimilate the good without antagonizing the evil. | 
There is some good in all, which the magic hand of charity | 


with judgment, can grasp and assimilate. And so when 
knowledge is acquired let it be tempered with that charity and 
forbearance, which a mistress would desire, if she could ex- 
change places with her domestics. Let them not abuse the 
power they may have, because others, less fortunate are 
forced to labor for support. ‘Tyrants are made notin the use, 
but in the abuse of power. Let the burden of servitude be 
as light as possible, witholding leniency and forbearance only 
when justice to the institution of home demands discipline. 


dignity of all governments; a want of it properly exercised, 
will inspire an opposing party with a suspicion of weakness 
or timidity in the administration; greater aggressions will 


ensue until one or the other must yield. Now which shall it 
be? Let the stronger party decide. In household govern- 
ment, also, there must be a limit to forbearance, which the 
mistress must determine with judgment, discretion and firm- 
ness. The acquirement, then, of these latter qualifications, 
comes properly within woman’s duty. Without them charity 
would err, and knowledge be of no avail. Unjust judgment, 
showing a bias in one’s own favor would induce a spirit of 
suspicion and distrust, showing unmerited favor to the servant, 
would embolden to further demands. An impartial judgment, 
in matters of difference, inspires confidence and induces a 
ready acquiescence in all decisions. A feeling of security is 
also obtained, which fosters the growth and development of 
home love and attachment which are distinctive with every 


| human being, of high or low degree. This home attachment 


and security are valuable aids in securing efficient and kindly 
service ; but they are not developed by means of money alone. 
Who can buy a home? Money may purchase a house well 
furnished and luxurious, but its walls do not encompass a 
home without sympathy, justice and community of interest 
among its inmates. Food, clothing and comforts do not pro- 
vide a home for the humble servant, any more than for the 
high born mistress. It is true a servant must be paid wages, 


‘and justice demands that they be given ungrudgingly as well 


as promptly ; for then they give value in labor. The barter 


_for home security must be made upon a different basis, a 
that age, no such universal complaints against domestics as | 
are heard in this, nor against the physical degeneracy of the | 


ministration of unselfish love and devotion on one side alone, 
is unnatural and can not be expected; it must be paid in 
kind ; compensation is nature’s law. 

Let homes be founded upon the broad principles of justice 
and charity and each inmate will lend a helping hand and 
perform a needful part. An architect does not refuse the 
services of the humblest laborer, in executing a grand design; 
he unites the strength of one with the skill of another, blend- 


_ing their powers and using their wills until he completes a 
| structure, beautiful and harmonious. Thus the codperation 


of all should be sought, and their services blended in sympa- 
thy and love, for the erection of that masterpiece of human 


_ architecture, “ A Happy Home.” 


But in drawing a servant near, in sympathy and interest any 


approach to familiarity should be avoided. Such condescen- 
it must be seconded in the housewife by such other qualifica- | 
tions of mind and character as will render her service desir- | 
able and pleasant. In ahome composed necessarily of dif- | 
ferent characters, the ruling spirit, the presiding genius, is | 


sion levels the social distinction which is natural and neces- 
sary in-the intercourse of a superior with an inferior. This 
does not imply a necessity for austerity of feeling and man- 
ner. A mild and gentle dignity is far preferable and a better 
preservative of respect. It tends also to strengthen that self- 
government which must be exercised, if others are controlled. 
This control must be gained through the influence of the 


| mind and character of the mistress. When it is secured and 
perfect tune, gives forth no sounds in concord till touched by | 


physical strength and inferior will become subservient to her 
uses, then she may regulate the daily routine of labor, ac 
cording to her preference or according to the circumstances 
surrounding her individual household. And in regulating 
her affairs, there should be no appeal from her decisions in 
appointing duties or settling difficulties. A husband may 


_ counsel, privately, but any direct and arbitrary interference 


on his part will create a suspicion of incompetency in the 


| mistress, and destroys one of her bulwarks, viz.—confidence 
| in her ability. As well might she dismiss his porter or office 
| boy at his place of business, as for him to claim the right of 


interference in her distinctive province. Her authority must 


| be sustained by him and due deference paid her opinions and 
| decisions, unless she is wholly incompetent; then of course 
" liscl] | there can be no right or happy government in the family, for 
Rigorous measures are sometimes necessary to maintain the | 


woman is nature’s appointment as the fittest administrator of 


| home government. If her competency, then gives her such ab- 


solute sway the necessity of procuring that competency is self- 
evident, There is a moral, an intellectual work for woman, in 
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its performance. Let the women of this generation arise in 
their vigor and power of intellect and determine to release 
themselves and their homes from the dominion of inferior 
control. Mind can triumph over physical strength and sub- 
ject it to the purpose of constructing genuine homes, that 
will be an honor to our common country. Preparation for 
this release becomes the imperative duty of women and un- 
fitness for their sphere, can not excuse them or palliate their 
fiult if they fail to minister intelligently and nobly to their 
families and their country. 

—Mrs. E. J. Gurley. 


This subject is not being treated by a theorizing old bachelor, or 
a dissatisfied husband, but by one of the sisterhood of house- 
wives, conscious of her own imperfections. From observation 
and experience her methods of dealing with the Servant Girl 
question have been drawn. If different circumstances have de- 
veloped different modes, we shall be glad to see them explained in 
the columns of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. —The Author. 
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SHELLING BEANS. 
Shelling beans! Shelling beans! 
This is sport when nights are cold, 
When a cloud the moonlight screens, 
And the wind is loud and bold. 
Gathered close around the fire, 
Prettiest of household scenes, 
Sit the farmer’s family, 
Shelling beans, shelling beans ! 


Great big ‘‘ squaw beans ”’ white and pink, 

Small “ papooses ”’ red and.round, 
**Crowdies ” pearl and crimson mixed, 

In their pod the closest found. 
“Cranberries” half a dozen shades, 

“ Californias ”’ from the coast, 
Flat-shaped Limas ”’ purple, white, 

“ Indian chiefs,” a dark bright host. 


“ Wild goose ”’ dotted with black specks 
Like the eggs the grass-birds lay, 
Red-striped Scipios,” “‘Rowleys’’ flat, 
And “Imperials,”’ violet gray. 
Little “‘ pea beans,” creamy white, 
Spotted “bush beans ”’ passing count, 
From the pods they rattle out, 
Higher in the pans they mount. 


He, who toiled to raise them all, 
Underneath the summer sun, 
Thinks how many he can sell 
Now the labor is all done. 
While his wife in visions sees 
Steaming, well-filled platters rise, 
Brown baked beans for winter days, 
Indian bread and pumpkin pies. 


But the little boys and girls 
Handfuls on the table lay, 
And by shape and size and hue 
Let their fancies with them play. 
Pretty flower beds they devise, 
Fence and pathway, house and field, 
Such great pleasure to their hearts 
Just a few bright beans can yield. 


Shelling beans! Shelling beans! 
This is sport when nights are cold, 
When a cloud the moonlight screens, 
And the wind is loud and bold. 
Gathered close around the fire, 
Prettiest of household scenes, 
Sit the farmer’s family, 
Shelling beans, shelling beans! 


SOCIAL LIFE IN WASHINGTON. 

Irs Customs, ETIQUETTE AND FORMALITIES. 

HE changes and groupings which 
occur in the society of Washington, 
are as brilliant and perplexing as 
those of a kaleidoscope. This is 
caused partly by the constantly 
changing population, although the 
number of people who are perma- 
nently establishing their homes in 
the capitol is increasing every year. 
There is an attraction about Wash- 
ington as subtle as it is indescrib- 
able. In the first place well kept 
roads, lined with trees; broad aven- 

ues and the circles and reservations formed by their inter- 
section ; numerous parks, filled with charming verdure ; long 
vistas, terminating in some point of interest; noble public 
buildings and the historical associations clustering about 
them all, are constant enticements toward walking or driv- 
ing. Then the cosmopolitan nature of the population, em- 
bracing diplomatists of every nation on the earth, Senators, 
Representatives, and Secretaries of the Cabinet, with their 
families, and finally the President and his household,—these 
are a part of the reasons why Washington should continue to 
be a powerful magnet to those once within the pale of its in- 
fluence. There is no dullness here during the greater por- 
tion of the year; the remainder of the time it is deserted by 
those who can make it convenient to leave. 

The democratic nature of our institutions, renders it emi- 
nently proper that The People should-be able to come in 
contact with those who have been elected to office by their 
suffrages. Every one who visits the Capitol likes to see how 
the chief officials look and, to some extent, how they live. 
To this end public receptions are given during the winter, 
beginning with the new year. Lent interrupts but does not 
destroy what is called “the season,” so that there is more to 
see during that short period preceding it than at any other 
time during the year. 

Small parties of visitors stopping in the city for a few days, 
are often at a loss to know how and when they can properly 
pay their respects to the chief magistrate and his family, and 
to those of other officers of the government. What is the 
order of procedure? how shall I dress? are questions asked 
by every new comer, questions which brief newspaper an- 
nouncements do not answer. Sometimes there are two or 
three ladies who will have to go, if at all, unattended by their 
busy husbands, fathers or brothers, yet who are anxious to 
see all they can and at the same time not infringe upon the 
proprieties. Refinement of feeling and taste which ought, if 
it does not, to underlie every external conventionality, have 
nothing to do with those forms of social life in Washington, 
which have grown up merely out of the exigencies of its popu- 
lation. Here strangers and residents first call upon the fami- 
lies of officials. Among the officials themselves, the wives 
and daughters of those in the lower rank, first call upon those 
in the higher. Thus Mrs. Representative Blank first calls 
upon Mrs. Senator Blank; the latter upon the wives of the 
various Secretaries of the Cabinet, each successively stepping 
up the governmental staircase till finally Mrs. Vice-President 
Blank finds herself next to the last step and calls only first 
on the Lady of the White House. 

It has accordingly been found convenient for each official 
class to “receive” on a certain day in the week. The Presi- 
dent receives informally, that is, merely walks through the 
East Room and goes through the painful hand-shaking process 
nearly every day except Tuesday and Friday when the Cabi- 
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—Mary L. B. Branch. 
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‘net meetings occur. Every morning the White House is 
open from about eleven to half past one, when, if the Presi- 
dent can, he sees for a few moments those in waiting. Two 
or three hundred are often present, besides various depu- 
tations. \ 

Our party of two or three ladies, then, can visit this historic 
building, unaccompanied by gentlemen, going in street cos- 
tume, either on foot or in a carriage. The gentlemanly ushers 
in attendance, some of whom have been in their positions 
many years, and are often sorely tried by cranks and incon- 
siderate visitors, take every pains to show the rooms which 
may be open. Sometimes several hundred persons pass 
through these rooms in a morning ; occasionally parties coolly 
seating themselves upon the golden-brown brocade covers of 
the chairs and sofas of the superb East Room, as if they were 
determined to pre-empt a lion’s share of their own indivisible 
and infinitesimal portion of the public property. 

Our friends can also attend the Thursday afternoon recep- 
tions of the President without an escort. Well-made and 
well-fitting walking costumes as simple or elaborate as they 
choose or can afford, are appropriate. There is a cordon of 
ushers to give all necessary directions upon arriving at the 
Executive Mansion at any moment between three and five 
o’clock. Nocards are necessary. The attendant repeats the 
name given him by the visitor to the officer nearest the Presi- 
dent, who repeats it in turn to his chief, as the parties pass 
through the Blue Parlor or East Room where audiences take 
place. A word, a bow (why should hand-shaking be neces- 
sary ?) and the person presented makes way for the next. 

The Lady of the White House holds public receptions on 

Saturday afternoons. There are more ladies than gentlemen 
present, though there is always a sprinkling of officials and 
diplomats as well as strangers. The hostess is assisted by 
several ladies, one or more of whom stand on a line with her, 
the others immediately back. They are selected by her from 
the wives of Senators and Members; usually the wife of the 
Vice-President or of the Speaker of the House, or the wives 
of some of the Justices or Members of the Cabinet or private 
guests are at herside. These ladies are in handsome after- 
noon dresses or in full toilettes, as they prefer; satin and lace, 
velvet and jewels are seen in profusion. Visitors do not re- 
move their bonnets, and the order of procedure is similar to 
that at the President’s reception. ‘The name of each visitor 
is mentioned to those receiving with the hostess. 

The present winsome and gracious Presiding Lady has also 
instituted a series of afternoon receptions for her acquaint- 
ances and their guests. On these occasions visitors wait in 
the ante-room, where wrappings are removed, until the usher, 
who has previously taken the cards to the hostess, announces 
that Miss Cleveland is ready to see the next party in turn. 
These “at homes” are on Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednes- 
days of the winter season. The receptions take place in the 
beautiful Red Parlor, which is used by the family on all ordi- 
nary occasions. Each group enters and passes out together, 
and only the briefest conversation is possible where, perhaps, 
twenty persons may be in waiting. 

Evening receptions, appointed at the instance of the Presi- 
dent, are held about three times during the winter, at dates 
announced by the city papers. At these occasions, Miss 
Cleveland receives, also, and other ladies assist. There are 
arrangements for the ingress and egress of a large crowd; 
flowers and plants are banked in every available space; the 
entire lower portion of the house is thrown open, the private 
dining-room being used for wrappings, and the whole is mag- 
nificently lighted. The gold and amber of the East Room 
are resplendent. Standing in front of the triple window, the 
spectator can gaze down a noble perspective, ending two 


tory. As the visitors, in costumes more or less brilliant, pass 
out of the spacious corridor, a real estimate of the size of the 
rooms may be formed. ‘The conservatory itself is not the 
least of the attractions of the White House, and on these 
evenings is thrown open to the public. 

After leaving the crush, a thoughtful person ought to under- 
stand something which visitors do not generally realize ; that 
is, the immense pressure of official and social duties upon the 
President and the Presiding Lady, a pressure increasing every 
year, as the population of the country multiplies. 

The ladies of the families of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court are “at home” on Mondays; those of the Speaker and 
Representatives in Congress and the General of the Army 
on Tuesdays; and on Wednesdays, ladies of the families of 
Members of the Cabinet. These latter are perhaps the most 
popular of any, besides those at the White House, for strang- 
ers. Every city paper contains the addresses of the Cabinet 
Officers, and the round can be made easily in an afternoon, 
The family of the Secretary of State is now in mourning, 
but the ladies of the other Members are charming hostesses. 
The little party whom we have supposed are visiting the 
Capitol for the first time, hand their cards to the usher at the 
door, that of each bearing her name and home address only. 
In case any one is to remain in the city several weeks, the 
Washington address may be added. The usher generally 
keeps each group of cards by itself, and announces the names 
to the hostess standing in the drawing-room near the door. 
The foremost of those entering speaks her own name dis- 
tinctly, and, presenting the others, all are received in that 

courteous manner which gives ease to the visitors and indi- 
cates the polished woman of society in the entertainer. Un- 
less the crowd be too great, a few words are exchanged, the 
guests are presented to another member of the family or to 
one of several friends who are assisting her to receive; but 
this is often not possible where five or six hundred call in an 
afternoon, which is frequently the case. They are invited to 
partake of refreshments in the dining-room before leaving; 
the table is prettily set, but the collation is simple, of course. 
There are tea and chocolate, biscuits and cake, confections 
and tropical fruits, and the steaming urns are in charge of 
bright young ladies, whose ministrations impart an additional 
flavor to the delicate viands. Strange as it may seem, there 
are those so lost to a sense of good breeding as to sit down 
and make a meal of what is only intended as a slight refection. 
After looking about the pleasant parlors and chatting inform- 
ally, without introductions, our friends can withdraw, with no 
formality of leave-taking, if many other guests are arriving. 
Some of the homes of the Secretaries are very beautiful in 
construction and decoration. Back of the parlors of one, a 
new ball-room has been added, giving an imposing vista, one 
hundred and twenty feet long, from the front of the house. 
This hall-room is a drawing-room, except on special occasions, 
and at its entrance the hostess usually receives visitors. It 
is sixty feet long, twenty-four wide, and twenty high, and is 
artistically vestibuled by a recess or passage sufficiently broad 
to expand into a grand arch across the rear of the dining-room, 
which is at the side of the back parlor. This recess, hung 
with dark blue shot with gold, and flanked by palms growing 
in large china jars, affords an exquisite frame-work for the 
magnificent room. 

For it is magnificent when lighted by candelabra, and filled 
with a gay and motley throng, composed of admirals, generals, 
diplomats, civilians, and maidens ‘and matrons more or less 
comely. The walls are hung with superb wine-colored figured 
damask, and have a dado and frieze of old-gold Lincrusta- 
Walton, decorated with flowers and figures in the style of 
Louis XVI. The arched cone terminates in a vaulted ceiling, 


hundred feet away at the western extremity of the conserva- 


stenciled with small geometrical figures in bronze and gilt, 
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with a central sky-light, as there are no side windows. A | 


raised recess or bay at one side accommodates the musicians, 
before which are foliage plants in large vases of faience. 
Opposite the entrance a carved oak mantel, sixteen feet high 
and thirteen wide, set with mirrors, surmounts a fire-place 


tiled with Mexican onyx, and underneath smolders a fire on a | 
_in their fresh walking costumes are not at all out of place. 


hearth long and deep enough to warm a household at once. 


‘The wooden seats on either side are cushioned to match the | 
walls, so are those running around the sides of the room and | 


the central divan. The polished oak parquetry of the floor is 
partially covered with the richest Oriental rugs, and over 
inlaid tables are thrown scarfs of Arabian needlework, on 
which rest vases of Sevres and Dresden. A grand piano fills 
one corner, and a dozen portraits by eminent artists smile 
upon living forms, scarcely less picturesque than themselves. 
Surely that stately yet gracious lady, clothed in sable velvet 


and priceless lace, and gleaming with jewels on brow and | 


neck, is not the less admirable because she is a living, breath- 
ing phantom! 

One strong, pathetic figure, “The Sower,” by Millet, 
serves as a foil to all this grandeur. Of world-wide renown, 
this picture represents in simple, sombre strength, the work- 
ing class, who have no part nor lot in all this splendor. And 
yet, but for the Sower and the Reaper, where would be the 
possibility of such a scene? There is a lesson in the picture, 
yet, fortunately, not so sad as that which Millet saw as he 
drew it with unwonted power in his native France ; for here, 
spite of suffering, there is not yet the difference of class, nor 
the oppression which stamped its hopelessness upon that 
Breton peasant. 

If such thoughts come to our party of strangers, they shake 
off the revery and prepare to leave. The drawing-rooms, they 
notice, have walls of tan, the wodd-work is brown and the 
carpets blue and brown. The dining-room, lighted by 
several windows-below the low arch, has ebonized wood-work 
and is hung with crimson tapestry. One wall is nearly 
covered with a landscape in Gobelin tapestry,—a hunting 
scene in dull olives and green, whose faded tints show the 
soft touches of Time’s effacing finger,—that genius that 
throws an ineffable glamour over all crudities and imperfec- 
tions. Product of another civilization, and of an age grown 
prematurely old through such self-indulgence and luxury as 
have eaten out much that gives nobility to manhood and 
loveliness to womanhood, heaven avert the token that it may 
be indicative of our future, unless the strong ethical sense of 
the nation underlie the esthetical ! 

At the house of another Secretary our friends are ushered 
into a large vestibule, out of which opens a corridor with a 
wide oaken staircase on the left, and two broad landings with 
a large window, half way up, set with painted glass: At the 
right of the corridor is the large drawing-room, the walls 
covered with delicate China-blue damask, the edgings, 
mouldings and decorations being of silver. The dadq is a 
deeper blue, and all the furnishings are in blue and silver ex- 
cept the carpet of ivory crimson and pale green, made like a 
rug to cover a floor of inlaid wood. Through the rich hang- 
ings of cream, blue and crimson they enter another parlor, in 
front, hung, draped and carpeted with crimson-shaded fabrics. 
It seems like a gorgeous tropical flower, an immense archi- 
tectural cactus, glowing and palpitating with life, in which 
men and women walk about like flies in the heart of some 

rigantic corolla. 

Back of the blue drawing-room, again, is the dining-room, 
with a shallow, recessed arch in the side, in which is built the 
carven buffet, filled with porcelain of the finest modelling and 
color, and with glass delicate as an evanescent dream. Over 
this archway are circular windows filled with glass mosaic; 
the walls are olive and pale red, and at one side a small tea- 


room opens into a conservatory. The young ladies presid- 
ing at the table, in their delicate dresses of nun’s-veiling or 
surahs, only make the whole scene appear like a /adb/eau- 
vivant, where different characters come and go like “ bright 
thoughts in a dream’—Yet such is the freedom happily ac- 
corded to American society in the Capitol, that our strangers 


In fact, republican customs are here fully illustrated. here 
are no rigid limitations which keep the people from those 
who make and administer the laws under which all are pro- 
tected. There are only forms and conventionalities enough to 
preserve good manners and prevent the impertinent and un- 
refined from encroaching upon those boundaries of good 
taste and good feeling which are comprehended under the 
word, politeness. It is true that a great deal which passes 
for such is simply veneer and not the real thing, but even in 
that case it is better than unrestrained coarseness. 

It cannot be expected that the ladies of the families of the 
Secretaries of the Cabinet should return in person the calls 
made upon them during their winter receptions. Their 
duties are sufficiently arduous and constant even when made 
light as possible. During the season, or at its close, cards of 
these ladies, together with that of the cabinet officer, are sent 
by messenger to all those whose Washington addresses have 
been on the cards left by visitors. These ladies are in a cer- 
tain measure bound to have evening receptions to which the 
families of other officials, their particular friends, and the 
Diplomatic corps, are invited. At some of these residences 
one evening in each week is devoted to the purpose of receiv- 
ing a certain number of guests by card, unless that evening 
clashes with some more important dinner or reception. Each 
Cabinet minister, the Vice-President, the Speaker of the 
House, and each Justice of the Supreme Court, has one or 
more formal dinners during the season ; so do other officials, 
and hardly an afternoon or evening p2sses without one or 
more social obligations resting upon all. Indeed, the amount 
of visiting done as a matter of etiquette is something appall- 
ing, and is really more wearing to a conscientious and faithful 
man than his mere official duties. And it is no secret in 
Washington that many ladies—married and single—have 
either lost their lives, or still live in ruined health, from over- 
doing, in a social way, or from the obnoxious fashion of 
wearing low-cut dresses. 

The wives of most of the Senators are “at home” on 
Thursday afternoons, not only to acquaintances but to per- 
sons from their own states especially. It is less obligatory 
upon the wives of the Representatives, but a large share of 
them keep their afternoon at home. 

The Diplomatic corps form, in a great measure, a society 
by themselves, though on official occasions they make a 
unique and picturesque feature of life at the Capitol. Most 
of the powers of the world are here represented by ministers 
who appear at public places in the dress of the country from 
which they are accredited. They entertain a great deal, and 
with the secretaries of their legations, are much sought after 
by those who have large social inclinations. Many of the 
ladies belonging to the Diplomatic corps are very cultivated 
and are fascinating hostesses, but balls and dinners are also 
given by the heads of bachelor establishments, assisted by 
matrons well known in society. Ladies of American birth 
frequently intermarry with ministers and attachés, though not 
so often as in former years. Madame Bodisco, it will be re- 
membered, first made the acquaintance of the gentleman who 
afterward became her husband, and who then was a grave, 
mature man,—the Minister from Russia,—while going to and 
from school. But not many international marriages have 
been so happy, despite the disparity of ages. 

Those who stay but a short time in the Capitol can expect 
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to know nothing of unofficial social life. In a population of 
200,000 permanent residents, and half as many more tem- 
porary, there are, perhaps, more than the usual proportion of 
delightful homes, jealously guarded from anything like public 
notice. The dwellers of many of these beautiful mansions 
form a society aside from the maelstrom of the social life we 
have considered, which is like a seething, ever-changing 
vortex. It is as much their desire to escape notoriety as it is 
of many others to attain it. 
There are wheels within wheels. Here are tens of 
thousands connected in various ways with the departments, 
who live their quiet, orderly lives, having as little to do with 
the hurrying crowd as they have with the denizens of Paris. 
Among them are women ranking as high in regard to intelli- 
gence, worth and refinement as the same number that can be 
gathered anywhere in the country. Among the men are 
scholars of varied and profound attainments, who would 
grace any station. They are an honor to our institutions. 
Within their modest homes is found all that sweet domestic 
life, without which the king on his throne is desolate as an 
island in a polar sea. In truth, to those who have pentrated 
the husks of mere convention and ceremony and sometimes 
found no core within, safe shielded by that which ought only 
to be its protection, mere externals make little difference, so 
the heart be sound and sweet. 
—FHester M. Poole. 
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ROSE LEAVES FOR THE JAR OF MEMORY. 
Virtue alone is sweet society.—2. W. Emerson. 


Give me the eloquent cheek where blushes burn and die.—J/7s. 
Osgood. 

How much dearer and more intimate than even brotherly love 
are the bonds of truth ! —EZnge/. p 


Every man is making it easier for every other man about him 
to be just what he is.—PAillips Brooks. 


Let us see that in our haste to serve we do not leave vacant 
the higher place awaiting us.—Samuel C. Codd. 


Him who holds back rising anger like a rolling chariot, I call 
a real driver ; other people are but holding the reins.—Buddha. 
Never to tire, never to grow cold; to be patient, sympathetic, 
tender; to look for the budding flower and the opening heart; 
to hope always; to love always—this is duty.—Henri Frederic 
Amiel, 
Where now with pain thou treadest trod, 
The whitest of the saints of God! 
To show thee where their feet were set, 
The light which led them shineth yet. 
—John G. Whittier. 
He is no man who would shed a bigger tear over wounds of 
poverty than a young woman drops at the piercing of her ears; 
for in both cases the wounds become points of ‘suspension for 
jewels.—Richter. 


The bird cares nothing for the tangled briars, the muddy roads, 
the morass, the hills, the valleys. It has a path of its own up above 
all these, and speeds on its way singing and joyous, while the 
wingless animal tugs and flounders amid endless difficulties. 
Happy are the winged souls; and there are among men in every 
age, some such souls. These are they who lead in the world’s 
great reforms.—Zdward J. Wheeler. 
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THE HOMESTEAD KITOHEN. 


How bright and warm a place it was, 
That quaint dear kitchen old, 

Where blazing logs defied the frost— 
The breath of winter cold. 


The tall clock from its corner dim 
The nightly silence broke, 

In tolling off the passing hours 
With slow and measured stroke. 


The apples, quartered and festooned, 
On strings were hanging high, 

And ears of golden corn were hung 
Around the fire to dry. 


The faithful watch-dog, Rover, lay 
Outstretched upon the floor ; 

And now and then a noise was heard 
That sounded like a snore. 


And pussy, with her well-kept coat 
Of spotted white and gray, 

Purred softly, while she sat near by 
To watch her kittens play. 


*T was there the busy mother made 
Her doughnuts, pies, and cake ; 

*Twas there she put the bread to rise, 
And watched it brown and bake. 


*Twas there the spinning wheel was heard 
From early morn till night; 

For there dear grandma spun and reeled 
The fleecy wool so white. 


A pretty picture grandma made, 
With snow-white hair and cap, 

When weary with her work, at times 
Her hands |ay in her lap. 


She dreamed, no doubt, of by-gone days, 
When life was new and sweet; __ 

She doubtless heard the patter, too, 
Of many little feet. 


And now, as then, the children came 
To her with griefs and joys; 

And now, as then, she kissed and rocked 
The baby girls and boys. 


The sunbeams played upon the wall 
And danced upon the floor, 

And lay in threads of golden light 
From cracks around the door. 


No longer swing those hinges now, 
No merry children play, 

No buzz of spinning wheel is heard 
Throughout the livelong day. 


For restless time has closed the door—- 
Has locked and barred it fast— 

And only to the memory comes 
These visions of the past. 


For as the winter snow falls soft, 
It brings to mind at times 

The pleasant scenes of long ago, 
Like sweet, low-whispered rhymes. 

Ye feathery flakes that drift around 
That dear beloved place, 

Tell to that kitchen, changing time 
Can ne’er its joys efface. 


To prepare for death is to do one’s ordinary work faithfully, and 
one’s whole duty nobly. To prepare for death is to trade honestly, | 
to give cheerfully and study faithfully, to speak kindly, to smile 
cheerily. To prepare for death is not to chase one bright thing | 
from life’s pathway; not to ignore one strong affection; not to | 
give up one true pleasure; not to make one sweet thing sour, or to | 
make believe that a bitter thing is pleasant to take. . . The | 
watchfulness which our Lord commands is not a timid, twittering | 
apprehensiveness ; it is the faithful doing of every day duty every 
day.—Rev. Frank E. Clark. 


—Josephine Canning. 


THERE is a Philadelphia club called “ The Gourmands,” and it is 
said to be rightly named. Its last annual dinner was eaten some 
time ago, and was supposed to be served in the “ Greek style.” 
Everything was served whole and as natural as possible. Goldfish 
were passed around alive in glass globes, and soon after served with 
their scales on. A young wild boar cooked, but lifelike, adorned 
the center of the table. Several ’possoms, looking very lifelike in 
their furry pelts, stood around until devoured. 
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HOUSE-OLEANING. 

DECLARING HOUSEHOLD WAR IN THE SPRING-TIME. 

HE early spring days are the high 
carnival of the housekeeper, the 
domestic Mardi Gras, when all 
the feminine world seems to have 
gone mad on the subject of 
cleanliness and renovation. Then 
comes the first frantic out-burst 
of work after the winter rest—the 
first attack of spring mania, the 
symptoms of which are a restless 

activity, and a desire for change 

N and growth. The Earth has this 

S fever, and we catch it from her, 

(Wy \ until it becomes epidemic. We 
turn lightly to thoughts of house-cleaning, flower gardens 
and spring clothes, and we pore over seed catalogues, and 
visit the paper-hangers and carpet stores. We go about the 
house, measuring walls and ceilings, and floors, computing 
the amount of paper and carpet they will require, and, per- 
haps, figuring to bring the cost within the range of a 
somewhat limited income. We are intensely tired of grates, 
and stoves, and registers, and long for a season when we 

*can exist without smoke, and soot, and ashes, and dry, hot 
furnace air. We plan how we can change the aspect of our 


rooms into something newer, if not better. 

It is this desire for change, rather than the desire for clean- 
liness, that urges woman most emphatically upon her house- 
cleaning career, and this love of variety—this inconstancy 
if you will—is one of the saving graces of the world; it is the 
beginning of much of the growth and reform that has brought 


the human race to its present development. If it wasn’t for 
woman’s ceaseless energy and resistless persuasion, the world 
would have long since settled into a domestic and social rut. 
Woman’s impulses are quicker than man’s. She is to him what 
the wind is to the sea; she keeps him stirred up, and prevents 
stagnation. The endless changes she brings about, are as nec- 
essary to the health and welfare of the world as the breeze 
that fans the leaves, the clouds that drip on the fields, the rivers 
that run to the sea, and the waves that beat on the shore. 

It was this desire for something new that made Eve taste 
the apple in Paradise, and it is this that makes modern 
women desire most mightily to clean house as soon as the 
March sun begins to shine warm upon their backs; it makes 
them long to re-paper walls, to turn old carpets and buy new 
ones, to change all the wintry arrangements to a new order of 
things, to get rid of accumulations of dust, mustiness and 
disease, and to let the air into every crack and crevice in the 
house. They make sly visits to the garrets, and come down 
looking blue and cold in spite of the shawls over their heads. 
There are traces of dust and cobwebs upon them that betray 
them, and the foreboding world knows that the womens’ cru- 
sade is about to begin. The more “forehanded ” housewives 
begin to work slyly along the edges of carpets with the tack- 
puller, and prospect for moths. I once heard an old gen- 
tleman say that in the spring his wife spent most of her time 
looking for something she-didn’t want to find, and this has 
grown to be a sad necessity in these days of moth-millers and 
transient servant girls. 

I once knew a brisk woman who used to loosen her carpets 
in the last of February, so that she might take advantage 
of the first warm day, and whisk them out before the gaze of 
an astonished world. There was a tradition in her family 
that all carpets should be up, and stoves down, by the middle 
of March, and unless positively frozen up and snowed under, 
she fought it out on that line. She and her family are long 


since dead, as might be expected, sacrificed not by clean- 
liness, but by a silly pride and an insane desire to be more 
“forehanded ” than her neighbors. I have noticed that these 
women who are so forehanded with their house-cleaning are 
apt to be forehanded in their deaths. They seem to fancy 
there is some merit in thus forcing the season, and they 
plunge into the good work with all the enthusiasm of the 
ancient martyrs, laying up coughs, and colds, and treasures 
in heaven. So many women clean house according to tradition, 
instead of common sense. They learned in their youth that 
spring begins in March, and in March they will clean house if 
they kill themselves and their families in the attempt. They 
remind me of that imprudent young man who attempted 
to scale the Alpine heights, refusing to listen to sensible 
advice, and shouting “ Excelsior” to all inquiring friends. 
These women, amid the snow and biting winds of a lingering 
winter, will expose life and limb, or at least fingers and 
thumbs, and backs, to get ahead of their neighbors and have 
their houses cleaned first; they go pegging away up the win- 
try Alps, in a lame, rheumatic, but determined procession, 
waving their tack-hammers and scrubbing-brushes, and shout- 
ing “Excelsior,” till they disappear in a cloud of dust. They 
pay no attention to good advice, nor do they heed the roar of 
the awful avalanche of dust, and dirt, and carpets, and stoves, 
and soot that they bring down on their devoted heads; on they 
rush, and down from the cold, damp shades of their fireless, 
sunless parlors, comes the last faint echo of their cries. 

I never could see that these too thrifty women gained any 
earthly reward beyond the approval of their own consciences, 
and I have never found that those lsggards who waited for 
the real advent of spring before turning their houses inside- 
out, suffered any great disgrace beyond a few sly nods and 
significant glances between those early birds, who, if they do 
not catch the worms, catch something quite as disagreeable. 

By the middle of April, or the first of May, the house-clean- 
ing season is at its height. Whole villages are given over to 
the broomstick, and the habitations are ravaged by the scrub- 
bing-brush and mop. The sound of the tack-hammer is 
heard in the land, and numerous carpets pass under the rod. 
Stove-pipes grow weak-kneed and shaky, as though they 
dreaded their impending fate. Stoves become uneasy, and 
presently rattle away to pass the summer in some cool, se- 
questered spot, and spend their days in philosophical medita- 
tions on the vicissitudes of life. There is a new deluge of 
water and soap, and a continual swish of mops and brushes. 
Everywhere one hears the tattoo of carpet-beating, the 
monotonous clack of the tack-hammer, and the rumble, 
and roar, and screech of mobilized stoves and furniture. 
Sacred carpets become acquainted with the sun, and chairs, 
and sofas, and mattrasses lounge and sprawl about on the 
grass in the most unconventional manner. This is a glorious 
picnic for the inanimate part of the household, and during 
these days of license they manage to get ample satisfaction 
for such bruises and scars as they have received from human- 
ity. The blood-thirsty, old-fashioned bureaus and chests do 
their work of devastation on fingers, and backs, and walls, 
and the new-fashioned trunks find their victims wherever 
they go. Owing to the obstinacy and fiendish ferocity of 
these inanimate things, most house-cleaners come out of the 
fray a mass of wounds and bruises, but as a rule they come off 
victorious, and that thought sustains them in their misery. 

As May passes the sound of this warfare grows . fainter 
and more spasmodic, and at last peace reigns again within 
the habitations of men. Victorious woman takes off her 
armor, binds up her wounds, and hangs up her weapons; 
she brings out the pipe of peace, and determines not to declare 
war again for at least six months. 

—E£lizabeth Cole. 
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SOME FLOWERS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 
How To GRow THEM SUCCESSFULLY. * 

TAKE it for granted that the readers 
of Goop HousEKEEPING love flowers. 
Ai No doubt many of you have handsome 
lawns and flower gardens, and have 
\ some one to take care of them, or 


take the care yourself. There may be 
some who, for lack of opportunity, do 
not know much about the cultiva- 
tion or varieties of plants. When 
they take up a catalogue of plants 
and seeds, they become bewil- 
dered over annuals, perennials, 
bedding plants, shrubs, climbers, 
roses, hardy and half hardy plants, getting them mixed up 
together until they are undecided what or what not to get. 

If we have a flower garden, we want the plants and shrubs 
to harmonize with their surroundings. In a small yard we 
would not want great beds of large growing plants, like 
dahlias, cannas, and hollyhocks. Where there is plenty of 
room they look finely. If we live in a rented house and have 
a bit of a yard the size of a pocket handkerchief, we want a 
few annuals and tender plants that we can get the benefit of 
the first season, and that will compare with the size of our 
yard. In such a case, rustic stands, boxes, and large flower- 
pots make the yard seem larger than if cut up into flower-beds. 
Geraniums, single and double petunias, heliotrope, sweet 
alyssum, ageratum, rose geranium, and mignonette in the 
boxes and stands will brighten up the bit of ground all sum- 
mer, and furnish us with many a bunch of flowers for our 
vase beside. 

If there is room for a bed or border, some easily grown 
annuals, like aster, verbena, Drummond’s phlox, marigold, 
calendula, and larkspur, will give us a spot of continuous 
brightness all summer. Between the annuals we will tuck in 
some gladiolus bulbs, three or four in a group, planting the 
first about the zoth of May, and some more in two weeks, so 
we may have a succession of these showy bulbs. They are 
much prettier in groups than if planted in a stiff row, like 
soldiers on parade, all dressed in scarlet and white. These 
bulbs grow as easily as potatoes, require no petting, can be 
had in great variety of coloring, and cheap in price, ranging 
from fifty cents a dozen, upward. 

If one has room, flower-beds and small shrubbery are a 
great addition to one’s surroundings. I think many people 
overdo, and get more plants than they can well take care of 
or that look well. It gives a confused look, even to a large 
plot of ground, to see it all cut up into flower-beds. If grassed 
down and a few simple beds left for some steady blooming 
plants, like geraniums, petunias, heliotropes, abutilons, and 
others, massing each kind by itself, the effect is far better. 
Groups of dahlias (especially the single form), cannas and 
hollyhocks can be added with good effect. 

A handsome specimen of palm, like Seaforthia elegans or 
Latania Borbonica, India rubber plant, Dracenas and Agaves, 
give the garden a tropical look and add much to its beauty, 
if there is plenty of room. If set too near each other, one 
detracts from the beauty of the other. If you have a hand- 
some specimen plant, it needs a handsome iron vase, rustic 
pot, or something suitable to grow in. Don’t insult it by 
planting it in a paint keg, bedizened with red, blue, or yellow 
paint, and ornamented (?) with gilding; or a red tub, with 
glistening hoops of black; worse still, the gypsy kettle, with 
tripod of black poles, suspended by old chains. Fancy a 
Dracena growing in such a place! I really saw one in a 
garden where the owner had more money than taste. It 


had crimson leaves, and they seemed to be a deeper crim- 
son than usual—blushing, I thought, to find itself amid such 
surroundings ! 

If you are just building a home of your own, plant some 
hardy climbers that will live year after year and grow old with 
the house. Thev are nature’s drapery, soften hard outlines, 
and clothe porch and balcony with living green. For rapid, 
sturdy growth, the Ampelopsis Quinquefolia stands at the 
head. It can be trained over balcony and porch, and will 
grow in beauty with each succeeding year. It should be 
pruned and trained every season after the first. Its Japanese 
cousin, Ampelopsis Veitchii, does not grow as rapidly, has 
a smaller leaf, handsomer in shape, clings to whatever it 
touches—wood, stone or brick—can be trained in any form, 
the foliage drops later in fall, hanging on into December in 
favored localities, turns to a pretty crimson, when the leaves 
have dropped, the bare branches and tendrils are graceful 
and delicate. I have seen it planted close to the granite 
foundation of a house, and allowed to climb to the wooden 
sill and stopped there, so, when leaved out, the house had a 
green foundation. Plant the Chinese Wisteria at that south 
porch; it will give you large returns in the years to come. 
At first this perfectly hardy climber is tender; should have 
the ends of the growing branches nipped in September, that 
the wood may harden and enable it to resist the cold of its 
first winter; put some fine manure around the roots to keep 
them warm. All hardy vines should have this treatment. 

Plant the honeysuckles, Japanese and Chinese, especially 
Halliana, with fine white sweet-scented flowers, from June 
until hard frost. This will look well on the other side of that 
porch. Don’t forget the clematis; they are the “aristocracy” 
among climbers. Such delicate tints of coloring, delicate in 
texture, clinging so gracefully, blooming so profusely, they 
deserve the best place in the garden. Train them on a trellis, 
the fence, the porch or balcony, or where you will, they are 
lovely. There are many varieties. One can hardly go astray 
in choosing with a good catalogue at hand. The Trumpet 
vine, Japan Akebia and others, all help to beautify our homes. 
The climbing roses, not forgetting the old-fashioned white 
one of our childhood days, with its creamy petals and crown 
of yellow stamens, should not be forgotten. Their period of 
bloom is brief, but lovely while it lasts. While the hardy 
vines are growing, tender vines can be set out the first of 
June, and cover the space where the “vine of the future”’ will 
grow. Pilogyne suavis is a rapid growing tender climber. 
Small plants bought in spring, set out in rich soil, given 
plenty of string and water, will cover your porch with a mullti- 
tude of dark-green glossy leaves and tiny white flowers of a 
slight musky flavor. Maurandia is a more delicate climber 
in appearance, will not cover as much space, but is fine in 
foliage and flower. The common nasturtium makes a quick 
show in a sunny place. 

The old, but ever new morning glory has been familiar to 
us from childhood. What is there that blooms as constantly 
from June until frost? What will bring a succession of de- 
lights to the children every morning—perhaps the “grown 
children ” too—as a row of morning glories running over the 
back porch? The promise of flowers which lay enwrapped 
in the twisted buds of last night have this morning become a 
reality, and cups of pink, blue and white gemmed with dew- 
drops, delicate enough for fairies to drink from, are thickly 
scattered over the vines. By noon they are gone, but to- 
morrow morning will repeat the miracle. 

The sweet pea is another old favorite. I grew them for 
years before I knew how to do it right. They like a deep, 
rich soil, to be planted early as soon as the ground can be 
worked. Plant four inches deep, pressing the soil over them 


with the hoe; plant thickly, stick some brush, just as you 
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would garden peas. They are not ornamental planted in this 
manner, but they will bloom finely all summer until hard frost, 
provided you do not let them go to seed. The more you pick, 
the more you will have. 

In regard to bedding-plants, the geranium still stands at the 
head for a continuous flowering bedding-plant that will stand 
the hot suns, strong winds, and changeable weather of our | 
New England summers. Beds made entirely of them, or | 
bordered with coleus or dwarf blue or white ageratum, are 
satisfactory all summer. The best white-edged geranium for 
a border is Madame Salleroi. It grows about six inches high 
in a rounded clump, has medium-sized leaves of green with 
white edge, stands the hottest sun without browning. If you 
invest in it you will not be disappointed. 

One or two shades of the same color are more effective in 
a bed than mixed colors. The double have more lasting 
flowers than the single. The single blooms are scattered by 
high winds and showers, while the double ones hold on. For 
afine scarlet bed try B. K. Bliss—good foliage, intense scarlet 
semi-double flowers that measure from an inch to two inches 
singly. A pure rose pink bed can be made of Emile de Gira- 
din—double flower, green foliage without zone, good sized 
trusses. Queen of the Fairies has a perfect shaped flower of 
salmon pink, double. The varieties are almost endless. 

For a late show in the garden the salvias are brilliant, easily 
grown. A small plant set out the last of May will bloom from 
the last of July onward; as the weather grows cooler the scar- 
let tassels glow with more intense color. The blue variety, 
S. patens, is different in growth and flower, but showy. The 
flowers are deep, intense blue, unlike anything else ; the roots 
are tuberous and can be kept in the cellar with dahlias during 
the winter. The single dahlias are showy and bloom until 
late. They are a great attraction to bees, butterflies and | 
humming birds; will grow easily from seed if planted the 
first of April. A group of double hollyhocks make a good | 
show during July and August. If the main stalks are cut off 
as soon as flowering is over, the side shoots will start out and | 
bloom until frost. If you want a single specimen of canna, | 
try the new Ehemanii. The foliage is a fine green, and the | 
flowers are as large as a*gladiolus, crimson in color. The 
canna requires deep, rich soil, plenty of water, and the sun- | 
niest place. A group of half a dozen bulbs of Hyacinthus | 
candicans will make a good show from August on. The flower | 
stems are from three to five feet high, with white, bell-shaped | 
flowers. The bulbs can be left in the ground, or lifted like | 
gladiolus. 


—Mrs. M. J. Plumstead. | 


LOVE AND BEAUTY. 

I never saw a garment too fine for a man or maid; there never 
was a chair too good for a cobbler or a cooper or a king to sit in; | 
never a house too fine to shelter the human head. These elements | 
about us, the glorious sun, the imperial sun, are not too good for 
the human race. Elegance fits man. But do we not value these 
tools a little more than they are worth and sometimes mortgage a 
house for the mahogany we bring into it? I had rather eat my | 
dinner off the head of a barrel, or dress after the fashion of John | 
the Baptist in the wilderness, or sit ona block all my life, than | 
consume all myself before I got to a home, and take so much pains | 
with the outside when the inside was as hollow as an empty nut. 
Beauty is a great thing, but beauty of a garment, house, and furni- 
ture, are tawdry ornaments compared with domestic love. All the 
elegance in the world will not make a home, and I would give more 
for a spoonful of real hearty love than for whole shiploads of furni- 
ture and all the gorgeousness all the upholsterers in the world can | 
gather.—Dr. O. W. Holmes. 


To exercise in weariness, increased by every step, is not only not 
beneficial, but is useless, and worse than useless; it is positively 
destructive. 


Original in Good HOUSEKEEPING. 


GASTRONOMIO THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
SUPPLEMENTED WITH VALUABLE TESTED RECIPES. 


[Zhis series of papers is Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING and is not 
printed elsewhere. It is the only series which Miss Parloa prepares espec- 
tally for one publication, and has no connection with the excellent group of 
Recipes and carefully prepared Bills of Fare which she arranges for a 
syndicate of daily and weekly journals.| 


XII. 
BILLS OF FARE. 


(BREAKFAST. ) 
Rye Meal Mush. 
Mutton Chops. Savory Omelet. 
Fried Sweet Potatoes. 


Graham Muffins. Toast. 


(DINNER. ) 
Boiled Turkey, Bechamel Sauce. 
Potato Puffs. Mashed Turnips. 
Macaroni in Cream Sauce. 


Oyster Salad. 
Stewed Apples, with Cream. Sponge Cake. 
Coffee. 


(SUPPER. ) 
Frizsled Beef. 
Rolls. Waffles. 
Canned Peaches. 
Tea. 


Cake. 


Corn-meal, past and present, is an interesting subject. 
The changing quality of this meal is a source of much 
annoyance to the housekeeper of to-day. Rules which 
always worked to perfection in the past, are now as uncer- 
tain as the weather. The old process of making corn-meal 
was to take corn which had dried naturally for a few months, 
and crush it between mill-stones. This gave a sweet-fla- 
vored, but uneven meal, some parts being as fine as flour, 
while others were rather coarse ; besides, there was a consid- 
erable amount of coarse bran. As the corn was not entirely 
free from moisture, and was heated in being crushed between 


| the mill-stones, it could not be relied upon to keep good; 


a few weeks was as long a time as it was expected to remain 
sweet. It is to be regretted that this delicious meal has 
passed away. 

About fifteen or twenty years ago the granulated meal 
began to appear in the market. It was sweet, dry, and of 
even texture, being cut instead of being ground between 
stones. The corn was thoroughly dried before being sent 
to the mill; at first it was kept for two or three years, until all 
the moisture had evaporated. This new kind of meal was 


| very satisfactory because it was of uniform quality and would 


keep for any length of time. If the manufacturers had 
been content to follow this process up to the present time, 
housekeepers would have been well pleased, but the drying 
of the corn was not rapid enough for the millers, who soon 
began to use kilns. At the outset of the new departure 
the corn was dried slowly and at a low temperature, and 
the meal was nearly as good as that made by the original 
method. But the time for drying has been reduced more and 
more, until now the grains of the corn-meal are as hard as 
the grains of hominy, and it is rather hard to distinguish 
between the two. Then, too, the meal is ground much finer 
than formerly. All these changes in the meal have damaged 
it considerably, and it is almost impossible to get the moist, 
sweet corn-bread of years gone by. If in using old receipts 
for corn-bread, one-eighth of the quantity of meal called for 
be omitted, the bread will be nearer what it should be than 
it will if all the meal be used. 

Chives are now in the market and cost about ten cents 
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a bunch. If put in a pot with a little new earth, placed in 
a sunny window, and kept well watered, they will last for 
a month or longer. The green tops are cut off when wanted 
for use, and in a few days a new crop of shoots will ap- 
pear. A tablespoonful of chopped chives, added to a quart 
of cold potatoes when they are warmed over in any way, will 
give them a fresh, savory flavor that makes the dish much 
more palatable. A teaspoonful will give to an omelet made 
of two eggs twice the flavor it would otherwise have. 
A salad or sauce also may be much improved by the use of 
this most delicate kind of onion. 


VEAL LoaF.—Use for this dish five pounds of veal, cut from the 
leg, one cupful of cracker crumbs, powdered fine, one cupful and a 
half of stock, three eggs, three-quarters of a pound of fat salt pork, 
one-quarter of a cupful of dried bread crumbs, one tablespoonful of 
fine chopped onion, one scant teaspoonful of thyme, half a tea- 
spoonful of sweet marjoram, half a teaspoonful of summer savory, 
three generous teaspoonfuls of salt, one teaspoonful of white pep- 
per, and two tablespoonfuls of butter. 

Chop the veal and pork exceedingly fine. Add to the chopped 
mixture the crackers, seasoning, two of the eggs, well beaten, and 
one cupful of the stock. Mix well with the hands. Next, but- 
ter the bottom of a flat cake-pan. Form the mixture into a loaf 
about three inches and a half high and five wide and place this in 
the buttered pan. Beat the third egg well and spread it on the 
loaf with a brush or a piece of cotton cloth. Now sprinkle 
the meat with the fine bread crumbs. Put it into a rather 
hot oven and cook for three hours, basting frequently with the 
remaining half cupful of stock, in which the two tablespoonfuls of 
butter should be melted. Serve with the veal loaf a sauce made as 
follows : 

Put two tablespoonfuls of butter on the stove in a small frying- 
pan, and when it becomes hot, stir in two level spoonfuls of flour. 
Stir until smooth and brown; then draw the pan back, and gradu- 
ally add one large cupful of stock or milk. Boil for three minutes, 
stirring all the while; then set the sauce back where it will keep 
hot. 

Pour the gravy which is in the pan into that which has just been 
made. Season with salt and pepper and pour around the meat, or, 
serve it in a separate dish. 

Veal loaf may be served cold for luncheon or supper. 


BROILED BREAST OF Mutton.—For a family of six or seven, 
get two breasts of mutton. Cut out the back-bones—which may be 
used in making stock—and season the meat well with salt and 
pepper and dredge it lightly with flour. Broil over a clear fire for 
fifteen minutes and serve on a warm dish with Soubise sauce. 

SOUBISE SAUCE.—This is made of a pint of pared and sliced 
white onions, three tablespoonfuls of butter, one gill of white 
stock, two gills of milk or cream, one tablespoonful of flour, 
one level teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth of a teaspoonful of pepper 
and half a teaspponful of sugar. 

Put the onion in a stew-pan with one quart of boiling water, and 
boil gently for half an hour. Then, after draining off all the water, 
add the sugar and one tablespoonful of the butter. Cover the 
stew-pan and set it where its contents will cook slowly for one 
hour, being careful that they do not become browned. At the 
end of the hour rub the onion through a fine sieve. Return the 
strained mixture to the stew-pan, and after adding the stock, milk, 
salt and pepper, set the pan on the fire. Now beat together 
the flour and the two remaining tablespoonfuls of butter, and 
stir this mixture into that which is in the pan when the latter boils. 
Cook for five minutes, stirring frequently, and have it very hot 
when it is poured around the meat. 


PEACH AND TAPIOCA PuDpDING.—For this pudding there will 
be required one can of peaches, a generous half-pint of tapioca, 
three-fourths of a cupful of sugar, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
and one quart of water. 

Soak the tapioca over night in the cold water. In the morning 
turn it, with the water, into a double boiler, and cook for one hour. 
On removing from the stove, add the salt, sugar and juice of 
the peaches, and stir thoroughly. Pour a layer of the mixture 
into a well-buttered pudding dish; then lay in the peaches and 


pour over the fruit the remainder of the tapioca. Bake in a mod. 
erately hot oven for one hour. Cool it a little, and serve with 
sugar and cream. 


STEWED APPLES WITH CREAM.—For this dish for dessert use 
three pints of pared and quartered tart apples, the juice of one 
lemon, about one-fourth of a grated nutmeg, one pint of water, one 
scant pint of granulated sugar, and two quarts of whipped cream, 
sweetened with three tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. 

Put the water and sugar in a sauce-pan and boil for a quarter of 
an hour; then add the lemon juice, nutmeg and apples. Cover the 
stew-pan and set it where its contents will cook slowly for forty 
minutes; then remove the pan from the fire and take up the 
apples, being careful not to break the pieces, and to avoid tak. 
ing up the syrup. Return the sauce-pan to the stove and boil 
rapidly for five minutes the syrup that remains; then pour it over 
the apples, and set them away to cool. At serving time drain the 
cream well and sprinkle the powdered sugar over it, stirring gently, 
in order that the two may get well mixed. Heap the cream upon 
the cold stewed apple and serve at once. 

—Maria Parioa. 
[Copyright by Maria Parloa. All rights reserved.) 
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BREAKFAST, DINNER AND TEA. 
What do I want for breakfast, dear ? 
My wants are all in my mind quite clear. 
You,—with your cheerful morning smile, 
And a pretty dress, my thoughts to beguile 
Into thinking of flowers ; an earnest word 
That will all through my busy day be heard, 
And make me sure that my morning light 
Beams strongly true, e’en while dancing bright: 
Be certain to give me these, all these, 
And anything else that you can or please. 


But dinner,-—what will I have for that ? 
Well, dear, when I enter doff my hat, 

And turn to the table, I want to see you, 
Standing, just as you always do, 

To make me lose all the forenoon’s fret, 
And cheer for the afternoon’s work to get; 
Tell me all your news, and I’!I tell mine ; 
And with love and joy and peace we’ll dine. 
Be certain to give me these, all these 

And anything else that you can or please. 


And what for tea? Have I any choice ? 

Yes, dear; the sound of your own sweet voice, 
And your gentle presence. I always feel 

The cares of the day, like shadows, steal 
Away from your soul light; and evening rest 
Come just in the way I love the best. 

So, when you are planning our twilight tea, 
With a special thought, in your heart, for me, 
Be certain to give me these, all these 

And anything else that you can or please. 


—Juniata Stafford. 
OHINESE DINNER GIVING. 


Chinese cookery is not as new in this country as it once was, but 
it is quite as mysterious as ever. It is safe to say, after the expe- 
rience English people had of it at the Health Exhibition last year, 
that it is not likely for the present at least to be popular in this 
country. Sharks’ fins, birds’ nests, eggs decomposed on an elab- 
orate system, do not fulfill our notion of table delicacies, yet the 
Chinese have their own philosophy of dining, their historic chefs, 
their philanthropic gourmands, who have handed down to posterity 
the true principles of dining. Dinner giving is a science which is 
carefully cultivated in China, and the table has there as elsewhere 
played an important part in politics, literature,and art. A distin- 
guished apostle of this cult was a certain Yuan Tsu-tsai, who lived 
in the last century, and who seems to have been the Samuel Rogers 
of his day, for he cultivated the muses in a dilettante fashion, and 
also collected around his hospitable board all the celebrities of the 
time. He lived until he was 80 years of age, and left behind him a 
cookery book in which he discussed the subject of food and drink 
from a scientific and artistic point of view —London Times. 
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OONCERNING TEARS. 

THEIR SACREDNESS AND BLESSED INFLUENCE. 

HERE is a time-honored conundrum, 
which asks, “ What is quite useless 
but without which a coach cannot 
run?” and the answer, as we all 
know, is “‘ Noise.” 
the question and ask, “What are 
quite useless and yet no woman has 
ever kept house without them?” and 
we should all answer, if we told the 
truth, “Tears!” There are plenty 
of opportunities in the complicated 
life of our modern households for 
failures and disappointments. It 
seems to be commonly believed 
that for all these, in some subtle way, the housekeeper 
is responsible, even if the butcher’s boy forgets to bring the 
dinner, or a thunder storm sours the milk. What wonder that 
a high-spirited, conscientious woman, bravely trying to make 
everything run smoothly, but hampered and harassed by busy 
market-men and careless servants, and the mysterious forces 
of heat and chemistry working against her, is ready, some- 
times, to sit down in despair and have a good cry. Do not 
blame yourself if you do, but do not lose heart entirely. After 
the “cry” has refreshed you, think the matter over. Did you 
do the very best you could under all the hindrances and 
limitations, then neither man ror angel could do more; for- 
get itand go cheerily to the next task. But make up your 
mind not to expect certain things. One is unfailing success. 
The best laid plans “gang aft agley.”” Why it is that the one 
day in the ninety-nine, when you especially desire that every- 
thing should be right, is the one day when everything goes 
wrong, is beyond my philosophy. “To teach us patience,” 
perhaps, as an old nurse told me when I asked her what God 
made flies for. Another thing you must not look for in large 
measure, that is appreciation (at least in words). Do not ex- 
pect anybody, even those who love you best, will know half 
you do. Take such praise as comes as something unlooked 
for, not as something you deserve, and enjoy it as a rare treat. 
If it does not come, remember that we all forget to thank God 
for the sunshine, but we enjoy it nevertheless. 

It is one of the strange things about poor human nature 
that everybody’s else occupation is so much easier and pleas- 
anter than one’s own. Housekeeping is the most delightful 
affair in the world to those who have never tried it. They 
really have not the least idea how difficult it is to cook or 
serve a perfect meal with no failures nor “hitches” in it. 
Their backs do not ache, their heads do not throb, their nerves 
are not in a quiver over the awkward mistakes of servants. 
They cannot understand why the hot tears start in your eyes, 
or worse yet, the hot words drop from your lips at their care- 
less criticism of bread or cake or meat. It may seem hard 
that after a morning’s toil in a hot kitchen, or after careful 
and minute directions, there will be some lamentable failure 
somewhere in the meal which you hoped would please, and 
that somebody’s eagle eye will pounce upon that one weak 
point in the whole affair, perhaps the very thing over which 
you have toiled the most patiently, while all the excellen- 
cies of all the rest are forgotten. The spot on the sun in 
household astronomy usually pvts out the sun entirely. 
But never mind if it does. Remember that no one means to 
be unkind. 

They have a right to expect you to give them good things to 
eat and they are disappointed if they do not get them, that is 


We might vary | 


all. Make up your mind what is reasonable for your family 
toexpect of you, do it just as well as you can, and then harden | 


your heart. If you are selfish and indolent you will probably 
fall short of your duty. If you are conscientious and devoted 
you will probably do more. The average householder thinks 
the three meals are the only important thing, and that your 
main strength should be given to them. You know that the 
neatness and pleasantness of the house demand something; 
if there are little children, they demand still more. Keep the 
due proportion. Waste no time on the unattainable. Do not 
model your ¢housekeeping or serving on some one else’s 
whose circumstances are either much beyond or below yours. 
Then if criticisms or comparisons come, take them kindly. 
Stop and think before you let them hurt you. “Do I deserve 
it?” If you do, you need it, and it will do you no harm. If 
you do not, let it go. The heavens will not fall if the roast is 
under-done to-day, or the cake scorched to-morrow, provided 
it really could not be helped. Be sure always and do your 
best, then send no unavailing regrets after it, if it is not a 
very good “ best.” 

If you are inexperienced and inefficient, as very likely you 
are, since we insist on equipping our girls for every possible 
position except the one probable one, welcome criticism, it 
is the greatest help you can have to be told how certain 
things could be made better. You will not need then to make 
the same mistake twice. People tell us sometimes that we 
are over-sensitive about our housekeeping. Perhaps we are 
different from the rest of the world about that. But suggest, 
ever so gently, to the best and most reasonable man you know, 
the possibility of an error of judgment in the investments 
he made last week, and see whether he is sensitive or not , 
you will probably not care to repeat your experiment very 
often. The truth is, our households criticise the food on 
our tables as they would not dare to criticise anything else, in 
the house or out of it. But whatever is said, do not scold 
back ; keep still till the sting is over. If they are unreason- 
able, anything you will say will only make the matter worse ; 
if they are not, a quiet talk, after you have stopped quivering 
with the pain and possible anger, will show you how you can 
help it next time and will not put the memory of quick, sting- 
ing words between you. 

There ave households where “‘ Ma” is a bond-servant to the 
whims of husband and children. Such a case needs a course 
of sweetly smiling indifference. She should give them what 
is good enough, then receive their remarks as a feather bed 
does a shower of stones. We sometimes see how a quiet im- 
perturbable second wife reforms such a family after they have 
worried a timid, sensitive little woman into her grave. Above 
all, do not get disheartened. You may despair of attaining 
perfection, as the ever-receding standard of excellence rises 
as you grow older and more experienced ; your tasks may be 
hard and uncongenial; the mysteries of the frying pan and 
oven harder to understand than the mysteries of geometry or 
the lexicon ever were; you may have the dispiriting feeling 
that, no matter how hard you try, it will always be against the 
grain, for not every woman is a born housekeeper any more 
than every man is a born financier, but bring to bear upon it 
all the faith and patience and courage you can get. The 
Lord has given you this work to do; do it bravely and cheer- 
fully as unto Him. Perhaps He sees that through this disci- 
pline you may make that which is better even than a perfect 
housekeeper, a woman full of a sweet, brave patience and a 


cheery faithfulness. 
—May Ann Blake. 


Gop sends us children for another purpose than merely to keep 
up the race :—to enlarge our hearts; to make us unselfish, and full 
of kindly sympathies and affections ; to give our souls higher aims, 
and to call out all our faculties to extend enterprise and exertion; 
to bring round our firesides bright faces and happy smiles, and lov. 
ing, tender hearts.—AZary Hewitt. 
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OOMPANY DINNERS FOR ONE. 
Vil. 
ANOTHER ONE. 
)O tell the truth I have always had | 
a certain dread of domestic life,” 
said Herman Pike. “Iam afraid 
of the disillusion,—the hard day- | 
light of common care and com- | 
mon needs. Perhaps I idealize 
woman too much; I can’t | 
bear to drag her down to | 
the level of the hard facts | 
of every day. I should like 
~ her to be always charm- 
ing, always free from care. 
One of the saddest things in life,” continued this opinionated 
bachelor, speaking with the most serious conviction, “is the | 
readiness and unconsciousness with which girls take upon | 
themselves the burdens of a family. Sweet, thoughtless crea- 
tures! they run into the snare with smiling eyes, without the 
slightest notion of what is before them.” 

“But they ought to have some notion of what is before 
them!” I exclaimed with unnecessary energy. Perhaps I 
was a little piqued. 

“How can they?” was the smiling rejoinder. 
what butterflies most girls are!” 

“Tf the butterfly is your ideal, 7 shall never suit you— 
never!” No wonder that I spoke with some asperity, I felt 
so far removed even from my own romantic youth. 

“ My ideal,” said Herman Pike, speaking almost too gravely, 
“is something that I have found in Jack’s house. I never 
thought of marriage for myself as compatible with ordinary 
prudence until I had the privilege of coming here. One may | 
look at a butterfly without wishing to trust one’s happiness in 
its keeping. It seems to me that you and Mrs. Jackson, whom 
I admire more than I can say, have solved all the problems. 
Such a home as this is an unanswerable argument.” Mr. 
Pike looked about as if he expected some supernatural ap- 
pearance to account for the chairs and tables. “Jack told 
me months ago,” he continued, “that happiness was conta- 
gious, and I find he is right. I don’t know how it is,” and 
Mr. Pike looked at me with a gleam of humor in his beautiful | 
dark eyes, “I find life worth a good deal more to me than it 
was a few months ago. You are responsible for that.” 

“T disclaim the responsibility and I expect you to take all 
the risks,” I protested. “TI, too, have thought about marriage | 
chiefly as something that concerned other people, and I don’t 
understand yet how I am getting drawn into it.” 

“Kismet!” cried my lover. “ As for responsibility I take 
all the risks so far as daring to choose goes. A wife—a home 
—these are what I want and what I am determined to have, 
at last. But I humbly own that the wife must make the home. 
She knows how and I do not.” 

“Perhaps I don’t know how to please you,” I suggested. 

“You know only too well,” he declared. “It is a case of 
the subjection of man. You will wield the whole executive 
power and I shall be your slave. There is no feminine art 
for creating order and beauty that you do not understand. 
I am not blind. But if I failed to satisfy you; if you were un- 
happy, that I could never forgive myself.” 

“T am happy now and I hope that the habit is fixed,” I said, 
laughing. 


“ Think 


| then broke into a hearty laugh. 


(I believe this man knows my little weaknesses ; that I like 
to have plenty to do,—that I like to rule). 

“The home shall be your exclusive property and care,” he | 
continued, “and I shall be your guest. For the present, at | 
least, 1 can on!y come weekly, and I hope I shall make myself | 


as agreeable as I know how. There is one mistake that oy 
married friends too often commit which I mean to avoid. 
they show less courtesy to each other than to any one else 
Don’t you think we ought to use our best manners at home?” 

I assented emphatically. It has always seemed to me tha 


| nine-tenths of the annoyances and friction of married life were 


perfectly unnecessary. How many of these vexations an 
irritations we shall avoid, how much of the solid good of life 
we shall gain, the future must show. 

Agnes and Jack are everything that is generous and syn. 
pathetic; I feel as if it were the most selfish thing in the 
world to leave them. Agnes looks a little wistful, but Jack js 
in the highest spirits. 

“Of course,” he says, “it’s in the nature of a home to re. 
duplicate itself; even the coral buds and branches.” 

““We’re all a good deal like coral insects,” said Herman 
Pike, contemplatively. “What we leave behind us—if we 
leave anything behind us when we go—has been ourselves, — 
a part of our true lives. We build ourselves into the structure 
of things, we don’t know how.” 

“Ve—es,” said Jack, who privately thought this a little too 
metaphysical. 

“T’m sure that is true,” continued Mr. Pike, divining in. 
cipient contradiction. ‘“ A poem, a picture, any work of art 
must have absorbed a good deal of the man who made it in 
order to live. You must not expect much of any work which 
does not strike its roots into the real nature.” 

Jack declined the gauntlet. “Are you going to keep a 
cat?” he asked suddenly. 

Herman (as I already call him to myself) looked at me as if 
waiting for my opinion. 

“ A fine Angora cat on a rug is ever so much more interest- 
ing than a Dutch picture,” I remarked, addressing nobody in 
particular. 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Pike, with animation; “we must have 
a cat the first thing.” 

“But don’t you think a dog would be better?” I asked; 
“a big dog to guard the house when you are away?” 

“To be sure; ever so much better. I never cared for cats 
myself.” 

I exchanged glances with Agnes. 

“Jack knows his own tastes much better than he did at one 
period of his life,” remarked this gentle being. 

Jack’s friend looked from him to his wife in a puzzled way, 
“You must make me comnit 
myself in everything now and then hold me to my word,” he 
said, addressing me. 

But in truth, as his tastes are an essential part of the plan, 
I think I shall leave them to develop gradually and honestly. 

Agnes and I, beginning to realize that we could not long 
go on getting Company Dinners for One, in common, put our 
heads together to concoct this one: 


MENU. 


Celery Soup. 
White Fish with Anchovy Sauce. 
Roast Mutton. 

Potato Snow. Mashed Turnip. 
Baked Squash. Carrots in White Sauce. 
Prairie Chicken. Entrée of Oysters. 
Mixed Fritters. 

Fruit and Nuts. 

Coffee. 

CELERY Soup.—For two quarts of soup take a small chicken 
(or the bones and remnants of two, used for salad or sandwiches). 
a thin slice of ham or bacon, a small onion stuck with cloves, 4 
pint of celery and a cup of sago. The celery (the green stalks wil 
answer) must be trimmed and cut in inch bits. Put over the chicken. 
jointed or broken small, in cold water and simmer for an hour. 
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Then add the vegetables and sage and simmer for an hour longer. 
Strain and add a pint of sweet cream, salt to taste and a pinch of 
cayenne. Let it boil up once and serve. A few dainty, feathery 
pits of celery may be placed in the tureen. 

BolLED FISH WITH ANCHOVY SAUCE.—Boil the fish in a fish 
kettle with but little water in which are a few slices of carrot and 
onion, a bay leaf, a handful of parsley and thyme, salt, pepper and 
atablespoonful of vinegar. This will greatly improve any fish de- 
ficient in flavor. For the sauce mixa piece of butter the size of an 
egg with a tablespoonful of flour, add a cup of water and boil until 
smooth and thick, add to the water in which the fish was boiled, two 
teaspoonfuls of essence of anchovy, strain and serve. 

PRAIRIE CHICKENS are excellently cooked by stewing them 
gently in a saucepan lined with bacon or salt pork, with salted 
water and a few sweet herbs. When tender place in the oven, 
baste and brown. 


ENTREE OF OYSTERS.—Delicious with game of any kirid. Scald 
two dozen fine large oysters in their own liquor. Skim them out; 
mix a teaspoonful of flour with half a pint of cream and a well 
beaten egg. Stir in the oyster broth ; when it thickens up, squeeze 
in the juice of half a lemon and pour it over the oysters already 
piaced in a hot dish. 


Mixep FriTTERS.—Make a batter of three well beaten eggs, a | 
cupful of milk, a cupful of flour and half a cup of rice flour. Add 
apinch of salt and a little essence of lemon. Drop a spoonful ata 
time, in plenty, of fat and fry a delicate brown. Slice in one bow] 
a banana, adding a little sugar and a dash of rum or brandy; in 
another bowl an orange treated in the same manner. Fry two or 
three plain, then vary by adding spoonfuls of banana, orange and 
halves of peaches, or apricots or other fruit. Serve with a fine 
liquid sauce. 


—Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale. 
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THE GODDESS OF THE COOKING SCHOOL. 


Let them sing stilted praises by rote, or by rule, 
Of goddess in Latium or Greece held divine ; 

But I saw a sweet maid at the new cooking school, 
And she is the goddess that I would call mine. 


Golden locks o’er her brow drooped so archly,—oh, why ? 
Because in bewitching they took special part,— 

And a gay little cupid smiled from the blue eye, 
As he culled his best arrow to aim at my heart. 


A nun’s demure smile creased the peach of her cheek ; 
(Did the dear, cunning mischief hear Cupid’s bolt fall ?) 
“Beg pardon,” she murmured, “‘ But sir—did you speak ?” 
“Oh no! I half stammered, “That is—yes—not at all.’’ 


Then I said that my sister had sent for the rule 
To make kisses and comfits and bon-bons so sweet; 
And receipt that was furnished at that cooking school, 
I was satisfied must be most rich and complete. 


A nun’s demure smile creased the peach of her cheek; 
(Did the dear, roguish darling see Cupid’s bolt fall ?) 
“Beg pardon,” she murmured, “ but come sir—next weck, 
And perhaps I can give you receipts for them all.” 
Did I go—did I linger—did she teach lucious rule 
For making confections ?—I never will tell. 
But the goddess so fair of the new cooking school 
With this mortal unworthy has promised to dwell. 


—Mary Standish Robinson. 


Prepared for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IT IS BETTER 
To work while the day lasts. 
. To do what you do thoroughly. 
To do one thing at a time and another thing at another time. 


Not to complain of the baker until you have tasted of his bread. 


To let friendship gently creep to a height; if it rushes to it, it 
may soon run itself out of breath. 


_ Not to disturb your husband by asking foolish question while he 
steading his morning or evening paper. 
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WINDOW GARDENING. 

LIGHT AND SWEETNESS IN THE WINDOW. 

, HERE is nothing we can place in any 
4, apartment of the home that will bestow 
so much ornamental grace and refresh- 
ment as flowers and foliage growing, and 
suspended in the window. One of the 
simplest and most inexpensive styles of 
window embellishment can be made with 
hanging baskets in which the variety of 
designs is almost endless, to a person 
possessing ingenuity. Many persons sup- 
pose hanging baskets an invention of 
modern times, when they were in reality 
one of the most popular forms of decora- 
tion hundreds of years ago, in the observance of the Jewish 
tural festivals. Cut flowers and blossoming plants, it is re- 
corded, were fantastically arranged, placed in vases, and hung 
from branches which roofed the leaf-garlanded tabernacles. 

This is an excellent time to start hanging baskets, which 
will not only beautify the windows until June, but will be get- 
ting in luxuriant shape to then place out of doors on the bal- 
conies, and to suspend from the boughs of trees, and from the 
arched trellis or vine-festooned arbor. 

It is an easy matter to cultivate plants in hanging baskets 
if the directions I shall give are followed. They require but 
little care, and the chances of success are greater with the 
class of plants suitable for growing in this fashion than with 
those of a tenderer nature only fitted for pot-cultivation. Al- 
though I shall describe numerous kinds of baskets that will 
be charming when dripping with flowers and foliage, I recom- 
mend that the pots and baskets purchased are chosen of clay 
or porous ware, which may be placed inside wooden or iron 
frames, or glazed vessels. If the pots are not porous, plants 
will not thrive in perfection, because there is no escape for 
surplus moisture and all side ventilation is impossible. In 
this case the soil sours and the roots become more or less dis- 
eased. When the baskets have been selected, cover the bot- 
tom to the depth of two inches with little pieces of charcoal 
which serve a threefold purpose,—that of fertilizer, purifier 
and drainage. The dust of charcoal is excellent, beside, to 
mix with the earth for growing plants. Very rich soil is not re- 
quired in hanging baskets; ordinary earth from the garden is 
best. If the soil is too nourishing the plants will run too 
much to stem and lose their graceful loveliness. Drooping 
and climbing plants may be permitted to run as much as they 
like, but in the center of the hanging basket must be erect 
plants, which, if over-stimulated, outgrow the room allotted 
to them and become, besides, what is known in technical 
terms by florists, “ Drawn.” 

It is a very good plan to place among the charcoal bits in 
the basket a coarse sponge, particularly if the vessel is deep, 
for this will absorb all moisture not taken up by the soil, and 
will then give it out again when it is needed. One-third of 
the soil should be composed of common sand such as is used 
for scouring. Thoroughly mix this with leaf-mould and loam. 
The earth to be found surrounding pine trees is admirable for 
baskets, which, if supplied with charcoal and sponge, will not 
require to have a hole in the bottom for drainage. When 
putting plants into any vessel, do not use turf soil, lest it 
be sufficiently friable that it may be pressed down firmly’ 
around the plants. If succulant plants, or those with watery 
tissues are to be grown, the soil near ponds or streams will 


| suit them best. 


The designs for hanging baskets offered by florists and wire- 
makers, and pottery and tile-makers, are very numerous and 
attractive. If selections are made from these, be certain to 
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choose those large enough,—not less than twelve inches in | ing plant-holders that no parlor or living room should he 


diameter and six inches in depth. 
with the rim, and then let it rise in the center. If only 
one or two large plants are placed in the basket, it is 
well to moss over the surface with lycopodium, or swamp 
moss, for this helps keep in the moisture and saves trouble 
in watering. The pretty wire baskets which look like bowls 
of green velvet when hung in the window, must be first 
lined with moss, then filled in with soil, and lastly, planted. 
Good sized conk shells will hold sufficient earth to grow vines, 
and are among the most graceful window baskets. The edges 
must be bored for wires, cords or ribbons by which the shell 
is suspended. Light, rich soil should be packed into shells 
which look delightfully if planted with the blue-blossoming 
lobelia. The rim of gourds and scallop-squashes make ex- 
ceedingly pretty baskets for trailing plants. Cocoanut shells 
are useful and pleasing for holding mosses and creepers. 
The ordinary kitchen wooden bowl can be converted into an 
attractive basket by boring a few gimlet holes in the bottom 
and sides. Take a bow! that is sixteen inches in diameter 
and make three holes at equal distances in the edge by which 
to suspend it with cords. The outside of the bowl may be 
embellished with lichens and wood mosses which can be ap- 
plied with glue, brass wire, or little brads. Plant such a basket 
with bright green moneywort, with the different varieties of 
tradescantia and soft bending grasses, and it is truly “a thing 
of beauty.” 

Morning glory is one of the most thrifty and delightful 
plants for the baskets described. When grown in the house 
this vine becomes more delicate than when cultivated out of 
doors. Its flowers will open every morning and will not close 
their blue cups until nearly night. A conspicuously beautiful 
hanging design may be made by filling a clay bowl with soil 
and planting it, this month (the sooner now the better), with 
seeds of morning glory. In six weeks time the vine will be 
luxuriant and blossoming. Set this bowl in a rustic hanging 
basket. The morning glory, or convolvulus family, are very 
free blooming and are showy and desirable for suspending in 
the window. Ivies and ferns look charmingly planted in bot- 
tles filled with water and screened in moss in a moss-lined 
wire basket. The partridge vine will grow in water and may 
be utilized for fringing the basket. ‘The ivy will twine about 
the basket and creep up its cords. Fresh water must be added 
to that in the bottles every two or three days, but this is little 
more trouble than watering would be. 

There is no lovelier vine for the basket than the nasturtium, 
which blossoms very freely. Honeysuckle and trailing me- 
sembryanthemum are also admirable. ‘The center of the 
basket may be planted with verbenas, petunias, heliotrope or 
mimulus. ‘Three-forked branches of any old tree, which are 
gnarled and well grown with branchlets, make fascinating 
hanging baskets; the more coated with moss the prettier. 
Tie the three forks together by their heads with strong wire 
or twine and fasten the branchlets so that these will form a 
lattice-work. Over all the fastenings wind moss. Set in this 
a pot with its saucer, filling all around it with moss. Attach 
strong cords for handles. Ox-muzzles and old fly covers may 
be utilized for hanging baskets by lining with moss and sus- 
pending. Miniature baskets may be made of turkey’s or 
goose eggs that look very daintily when planted with light 
vines. Choose the largest size, pierce a hole in each end with 
a needle and blow out the white and yolk. Then put the egg 


in boiling water, and when hot cut it in the middle carefully | 


for fear it will crack down, using small, sharp-pointed scis- 
sors. Crochet a covering of bright worsted for the shells, and 
cords to hang them by. A rich and sandy soil should be put 
in the shells, when the vines will flourish luxuriantly. ‘There 
are so many ornamental devices to be easily made for hang- 


Fill the earth in even | 


barren of these interesting adornments. 

In planting hanging baskets do not crowd them with too 
many specimens of upright growth. One erect plant, such as 
a geranium or begonia, is usually enough. The trailers and 
creepers should be planted near the edge of the basket. Straw- 
berry and cranberry vines have been successfully used in bas. 
kets. Gazania splendens will bloom exquisitely and drop 
down one or two feet from the basket. Ivy-leaved geranium 
is another handsome trailer. 

Water should be given judiciously to hanging baskets, and 


whenever they are watered the whole soil in the vessel should 
be thoroughly wet. The warmer the room, the more frequent 
must water be given. Usually once a day is*sufficient.. Cold 
water should not be used, but that of the same temperature 
as the room. The easiest way to water wire or moss baskcis 
is to take them down and saturate them in a pail or tub of 
water. If baskets are dried by the strong heat from the sun, 
it is a good plan to place them for half an hour in a dish of 
water, that their roots may drink up a full supply of moisture. 
Plants will not flourish in perfection year after year in hang- 
ing baskets; they must be renewed every twelvemonth with 
strong young growth if we would have them healthy and brig)it. 

—Mrs. Fannie A. Benson. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE TRYST. 


Oh! my love dwells afar from me; 

Over the mountains, by the sea. 
My love wanders along the shore, 

And list’s to the sound of the ocean’s roar ; 
Over the lands as the stars peep down 

And lights shine out from the distant town. 


And I slip out as the twilight falls, 

The katydid and the cricket calls, 
And bids me follow down the lane; 

Down past the fields of ripened grain; 
Down to the corners by the bars, 

Where we two used to watch the stars. 


And there, from out the starry host, 


We picked the one we both liked most ; 
One which shown more brilliant yet, 
Which never varied, never set; 
Which changed not with the fleeting hours, 
And this bright star we chose as ours. 


And should we ever parted be, 
Across the land or across the sea ; 
We each should watch, though near or far, 
At trysting hour, our own bright star— 
For messages of distant love, 
Each sending by our star above. 


Watching now as the night grows dark, 
I gaze aloft. A diamond spark 

Shoots down a quivering beam of light 
Which thrills my senses ; and my sight 

Is dimmed by a tear, though of joy it be, 
Is this not a message from the sea? 


—Lester Leigh. 
LIVING ECONOMICALLY AND LIVING WELL. 


Living economically and living well are not incompatible ideas. 
whatever may be said to the contrary by persons who have not 
tried both systems simultaneously. Extravagance on either side 
of the house, or a submission of common sense to style, or 
any other of the common indiscretions, is fatal to the unlimited 
| happiness on a limited bank account. The sacrifices which must 
often be made are not always such as impose humiliation and 
social restraint, and in nine cases out of ten, where the happiness 
of the home circle is brought about by patient and amiable self- 


| denial, tempered by loving kindness and a cheerful disposition, 
there is sure to be a “‘ woman at the bottom of it.”—Charleston (5. 
| C.) Mews. 
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RECREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. 


KNITTED SQUARE. 


ye TABLE for quilts, tidies, D’oylys etc. 
MATERIALS.—Morse & Kaley’s three- 
thread knitting cotton No. 6. Steel 
needles No. 14. Commence with a long 
end which will be afterwards used for 
sewing with. Cast on one stitch, and in 
this one, knit one plain, seam one, knit 
one plain. Second row—slip one, make 
one, one plain, make one, one plain. 
Third row—plain knitting. Fourth row 
—slip one, make one, three plain, make 
one, one plain. Fifth row—-plain knitting. 

Continue knitting in this way, making a stitch after the 
first. stitch and before the last stitch in each alternate row, 
and the remainder plain, until there are twenty-one stitches 
on the needle. 


‘'wenty-second row—slip one, make one, one plain, make” 


one and narrow nine times, then make one, one plain. 

‘Twenty-third row—all plain. 

Twenty-fourth row—slip one, make one, one plain, make 
one and narrow ten times, then make one, one plain. 

‘'wenty-fifth row—all plain. 

‘T'wenty-sixth row—slip one, make one, seam twenty-three, 
make one, one plain. 

‘T'wenty-seventh row—all plain. 

Twenty-eighth row—slip one, make one, twenty-five plain, 
make one, one plain. 

‘T'wenty-ninth row—all seamed. 

Thirtieth row—slip one, make one, 
make one, one plain. 

Thirty-first row—all plain. 

Thirty-second row—slip one, make one, seam twenty-nine, 
make one, one plain. 

Thirty-third row—all plain. 

Thirty-fourth row—slip one, make one, thirty-one plain, 
make one, one plain. 

Thirty-fifth row—all seamed. 

There will now be thirty-five stitches on the needle and this 
forms half the square. 

Thirty-sixth row—slip one, narrow, twenty-nine plain, nar- 
row, one plain. 

Thirty-seventh row—plain. 

Thirty-eighth row—slip one, seam two together, seam twen- 
ty-seven, seam two together, seam one. 

‘Thirty-ninth row—plain. 

Fortieth row—slip one, narrow, twenty-five plain, narrow, 
one plain. 

Forty-first row—all seamed. 

Forty-second row—slip one, narrow, 
narrow, one plain. 

Forty-third row—plain. 

Forty-fourth row—slip one, seam two together, seam twenty- 
one, seam two together, seam one. 

Forty-fifth row—plain. 

Forty-sixth row—slip one, 
ten times, narrow. 

Forty-seventh row—plain. 

Forty-eighth row—slip one, narrow, make one and narrow 
nine times, narrow. 

Forty-ninth row—all plain. 

Fiftieth row—slip one, narrow, fifteen plain, narrow, one 
plain. 
Fifty-first row—plain. 
Continue knitting like two last rows (only there will be 


twenty-seven plain, 


twenty-three plain, 


narrow, make one and narrow 


fewer stitches in each row) until you have only five stitches 
left. Then narrow, one plain, narrow. 

Next row—plain. 

Next row—knit the three stitches together and draw the 
cotton through. 

For a tidy or quilt the squares are to be sewn four together 
so that the holes along the sides may meet each other, the 
plain edges being outside, which are to be joined afterwards 
to the plain edges of other squares. Insert half squares 
round sides of quilt. 

BORDER AND EDGE FOR QUILT. 

This border and edge is also very pretty to trim a woolen 
skirt when knit of two or three thread Star Light Saxony. 

Cast on thirty-two stitches knit across plain once. 

First row—two plain, make one, narrow, rest plain. 

Second row—seam thirty, make one, narrow, one plain. 

Third row—like first row. 

Fourth row—like second row. 

Fifth row—two plain, make one, narrow, seam four, *make 
one, one plain, make one, seam five, *repeat from * to * three’ 
times more. 

Sixth row—five plain, *seam three, five plain*, repeat from 
* to * three times more, then make one, narrow, one plain. 

Seventh row—two plain, make one, narrow, seam four, 
*make one, three plain, make one, seam five, *repeat from * 
to * three times mere. 

Eighth row—five plain, *seam five, five plain*, repeat from 
* to * three times more, then make one, narrow, one plain. 

Ninth row—two plain, make one, narrow, seam four, *make 
one, one plain, slip one, narrow, pass slip stitch over, one 
plain, seam five, *repeat from * to * three times more. 

Tenth row—five plain, *seam five, five plain, *repeat from 


* to * three times more, then make one, narrow, one plain. 


Repeat ninth and tenth rows, five times more. 

Twenty-first row—-two plain, make one, narrow, seam four, 
*one plain, slip one, narrow, pass slip stitch over, one plain, 
seam five, *repeat from * to * three times more. 

Twenty-second row—five plain, *seam three, five plain, 
*repeat from * to * three times more, then make one, narrow, 
one plain. 

Twenty-third row—two plain, make one, narrow, seam four, 
*slip one, narrow, pass slip stitch over, seam five, *repeat 
from * to * three times more. 

Twenty-fourth row—five plain, *seam one, five plain, *re- 
peat from * to * three times more, then make one, narrow, 
one plain. 

Twenty-fifth row—two plain, make one, narrow, rest plain. 

Twenty-sixth row—seam thirty, make one, narrow, one 
plain. 

Twenty-seventh row—two plain, make one, narrow, seam 
rest. 

Twenty-eighth row—like twenty-sixth row. 

Twenty-ninth row—like twenty-seventh row. 

Thirtieth row—like twenty-sixth row. 

Thirty-first row—like twenty-fifth row. 

Thirty-second row—like twenty-sixth row. 

Thirty-third row—two plain, make one, narrow, *seam one, 
slip one as if about to seam, keeping cotton at front of work, 
*repeat from * to * all across. 

Thirty-fourth row—seam thirty, make one, 
plain. 

Thirty-fifth row—two plain, narrow, *slip one as if about to 
seam, seam one, keep cotton at front of work, *repeat from 
* to * to end of row. 

Thirty-sixth row—like thirty-fourth row. 

Repeat the thirty-third, thirty-fourth, thirty-fifth and thirty- 
sixth rows twice more. 

Forty-fifth row—two plain, make one, narrow, rest plain. 
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Forty-sixth row—seam thirty, make one, narrow, one plain. 


Forty-seventh row—two plain, make one, narrow, seam | 


twenty-nine. 
Forty-eighth row—thirty plain, make one, narrow, one plain. 
Forty-ninth row—like forty-seventh row. 
Fiftieth row—like forty-sixth row. 
Fifty-first row—like forty-fifth row. 
Fifty-second row—like forty-sixth row. 
Now commence at fifth row and repeat from this row till 
long enough. 
For an edge to sew on this border cast on seven stitches. 
First row—slip one, four plain, make one, narrow. 


Second row—two plain, (make one, narrow,) twice, one | 


plain. 

Third row—knit one plain, one plain, knit one plain and seam 
one in the made stitches, with one plain between, two plain, 
make one, narrow. 

Fourth row—two plain, make one, narrow, four plain. 

Fifth row—slip one, five plain, make one, narrow. 

Sixth row—two plain, make one, narrow, make one, one 
plain, make one, narrow, one plain. 

Seventh row--slip one, one plain, knit one and seam one in 
the made stitch, two plain, make one, narrow. 

Eighth row—two plain, make one, narrow, seven plain. 

Ninth row—slip one, eight plain, make one, narrow. 

‘Tenth row—two plain, (make one, narrow,) four times, one 
plain. 

Eleventh row—slip one, one plain. 

(Knit plain and seam in the made stitch, one plain) twice, 
knit plain and seam in the made stitch, two plain, make one, 
narrow. 

Twelfth row—two plain, make one, narrow, ten plain. 

Thirteenth row—bind off seven stitches, four plain, make 
one, narrow. 

Repeat from first row of edge and when long enough sew 
it neatly to border. 

Morse & Kaley, Milford, N. H., send a pamphlet showing 
many ways to use their cotton for the postage, six cents. 

—Eva M. Niles. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


GRANDMA'S DECISION. 
“Shall we call him John?” and the father smiles, 
As he lifts with a father’s pride 
The baby, the wonderful baby boy, 
To the youthful mother’s side. 


She raises her happy and tender eyes, 
Like the soft, blue gentian flowers, 

Saying “ John is not a pretty name 
For a baby such as ours.” 


“ Augustus, or James?” But again she turns 
To him an unwilling ear. 

“Nor David?” “O, no, though it’s very well 
For the usual babies, dear. : 


“ But a name that will hint of joy combined 
With sweetness, for our’s is meet. 

Such as love indeed may have deftly coined— 
Yet Bertie I think is sweet.”’ 


** Bertie to spell with an i and an e?”’ 
The father objects, “ O, Nan, 

Remember some day that our boy will be, 
If his life is spared, a man.”’ 


And grandma, who listens with smiling mien 
To cach fond, dissuading plea, 

Unwittingly quotes, “‘ What is in a name 
That may of such import be?” 


“David or Bertie, Augustus or John, 
What matter? ’Tis all the same. 
It is not the name makes the baby dear, 


The baby endears the name.” 
—Mrs. C. H. Thayer. 


| 


“THE CORNER. 


[ Zn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers anu 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 

made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
_ value to the Homes of the World.|—Goopd HousEKEEPING. 
IDENTIFICATION. 
| Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

With your permission I will identify one of the “ unidenti- 

fied ” articles which received the compliment of a reprint in Goop 
| HOUSEKEEPING of January gth. 

The verses “Give Them Now”—first published in Harfer's 
Weekly—were written by Yours very truly, 


BAYONNE, N. J. MARGARET EYTINGE. 


WANTS TO KNOW 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

In number 21 of.Goop HOUSEKEEPING there is quite a tempt- 
ing bill of fare given. Would you kindly ask Miss Parloa to help 
those who wish to partake of the dainties she has mentioned, viz.: 
Roast Ptarmigan, Bread Sauce, Cream Rice Soup, Escaloped 
| Meat, and Feather Cake, by giving the recipes for the above 

mentioned dishes, and by so doing you will greatly oblige, 

CONSTANT READER. 


| NEw YorK CITY. 


AGAIN, HOW TO COOK OAT MEAL. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 


As the oat meal subject is again discussed, I will send my way 


' which is very simple and is also pronounced very good. To one 
| coffee cup even full of good oat meal add one full quart of freshly 


boiling water and a large teaspoonful of salt; put all in a two-quart 

basin and set it in an ordinary steamer over a kettle of plenty of 

boiling water for one hour; or if cold water is used let it cook for 

15 minutes more, without any stirring and I think anxious mothers 

will find it very satisfactory and very little trouble. A. E. S. 
Mr. WASHINGTON, BERKSHIRE Co., MAss. 


Editor of HOUSEKEEPING : 
I want to say one word concerning your magazine, which has 


| GOOD HOUSEKEEPING IN AN INLAND TOWN. 


| years since and which first appeared in Zhe Golden Rule, of Boston, 


visited us since Christmas. I am a practical housekeeper in a 
large family, but every day I find some suggestion in Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING which helps to make the most of the small variety of 
food that is to be obtained in these small inland towns. I carry 
the magazine about with me and find that many of my friends have 
never seen it. Every one acknowledges that in it she is sure to 
find something just fitted to her peculiar need. We are all inter- 
ested in “Molly,” and her experiences have to be read aloud 
every time. A PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER. 
GREENVILLE, MICH. 


A GOOD WORD FOR MOLLIE, 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I wish to say for the encouragement of “ Mollie,” who has been 
criticised for many things besides her low scale of prices and the 
typographical error, that I tried her way of boiling cabbage and 
found it worked to a charm—there being only a light odor and that 


| not disagreeable and only noticeable to one coming in from the 


fresh air. I did not even take the precaution to open the kitchen 
door; and only lowered the windows a trifle at the top, the same as 
I would to let any, steam escape. 

I only write this because I think she is very sure to hear if any 
of her recipes fail, and, being a young housekeeper, am afraid she 
will get discouraged. H. 

MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


PARENTAL RECOGNITION. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 
In your magazine for February 6th is an “unidentified” poem, 
entitled “Beyond.” It is an altered form of apoem I wrote some 
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It has been widely copied and | 


with the title “Which One.” 
variously changed, sometimes appearing with the heading “From | 
a Husband to a Wife,” sometimes with the true title, and now it 


has anew name, “Beyond.” It appears in its correct form in 
“Treasures New and Old,” an excellent collection of poems pub- 
lished two years or more ago at Chicago. How it reached its 
present state I do not know; one editor assures me that it was sent | 
to him last year in manuscript as original. It is a small matter to 
the public, of course, but we all like to have our little efforts just as 
we like them and I think you will agree with me that the tinkers 
have not improved it. Would you mind giving the correct form in | 
your magazine H. May. | 
STRONG, ME. 


[As originally written and printed. ] 
Wuicu 


One of us dear— 
But one— 

Will sit by a bed with a nameless fear, 
And clasp a hand, 

Growing cold as it feels for the spirit land; 
Darling, which one? 


One of us dear— 
But one— 

Will stand by the other’s coffin bier 
And look and weep, 

While those marble lips strange silence keep; 
Darling, which one? 


One of us dear— 
But one— 
- By an open grave will drop a tear, 
And homeward go, 
‘The anguish of an unshared grief to know; 
Darling, which one ? 


One of us dear— 
But one— 

Shall speak glad words the other cannot hear; 
And fully know 

All we have dimly groped for here below; 
Darling, which one? 


One of us darling, it must be, 

It may be you will slip from me ; 
My little life may first be done; 

I’m glad we do not know which one. 


PURE AIR AND PLENTY OF IT. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

Percy’s call for advice in regard to the ventilation of her sleep- 
ing-room at night, which was published in the last number of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, has so honest and unprejudiced a sound, that | 
feel I may venture to tell her what I should do under the circum- 
stances. I shouldlike to launch forth on the subject of ventilation in 
general, and say what I think of the ignorance and stupidity of 
people who are willing, even in the coldest weather, to sleep ina 
room the windows of which are tightly closed. However, I know 
if I do, I shall say too much for your pages. 

I wonder if Percy means us to understand that she fears her 
open widow is the cause of her little one’s croup? I suppose it is 
possible that such is the case if as she says the bedding gets thrown 
aside, and the child gets cold. There are sensible crib pins ad- 
vertised, with the assistance of which I think she might keep her 
children safely covered. But I firmly believe that no person in a 
state of health, whether man, woman, or child, can be in the least 
harmed by a draught of air at night zf he be warmly covered. 
Some may find it necessary to protect the head and ears, leaving 
the face, of course, entirely uncovered. I myself, and others of 
our family, often sleep with the wind blowing full in our faces, 
and have never suffered injury thereby. My window, which is un- 


usually large, is always thrown wéde open at night unless the ther- 
mometer is less than 10° below zero, or the wind blows so hard as 
to endanger the various ornaments about the room. Never but | 
once within my remembrance have I slept in a closed room, and | 
that time I was unable to have my own way in the matter. | 
Five people require more air to breathe than I should think | 


could be supplied through the small openings in Percy’s window, 
unless there is a wind. I wonder if the children do not contract 
croup by means of. wet feet. Perhaps Percy is able to guard 
against her children’s being unduly exposed while out doors at 
play, but our little boys have always been very careless, and 
have sometimes had croup. By the way, does Percy know that 
the hygienic and most effectual way of treating croup, is to apply 
linen cloths wet in hot water, and well covered with thick woolen 
cloths, to throat and chest? They should be changed often, the 
frequency depending somewhat upon the severity of the attack. 
If people would be well they mwus¢ breathe pure air day and 
night. I would almost rather eat spoiled food than breathe once 
breathed air. No good housekeeper will set tainted meat on her 
dinner table, but many such think it no discourtesy to invite a 
guest into a dining-room filled with foul air. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING comes to me regularly this year and I 
have quite decided that I must have it as long as I am a house- 
keeper. - Yours with admiration, ANNA F. 

AuRoRA, ILL. 


A GEM FROM THE WAYSIDE. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING : 


I enclose a little poem which I hope may be available for Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. The writer is a mere girl, orphaned and poor. 


| She writes spontaneously in the intervals of a busy struggle for 


life and an education. This seems such a worthy, true little 

picture, if she were older and had read more one might say she 

had thought of little “ Paul Dombey.” I know she did not even 

know of the existence of “ Paul Dombey,” however. The little 

girl’s name is Birdie Cooper. S. ALICE FULLER. 
GREENVILLE, MICH. 


SHADOWS ON THE WALL. 


How I love to watch the shadows 
Flitting softly o’er the wall 

When the glowing fire is lighted 
And the shades of evening fall. 


For to me they bring a vision 
Of a night so long ago, 

When the winds were blowing wildly 
And the earth was clad in snow. 


As I sat, that winter evening 
With my little brother Paul, 
We were looking at the shadows 

That were dancing on the wall. 


Ilow they pleased his childish fancy 
As they flitted to and fro, 

Till at last his mind was wearied 
And the curly head bent low. 

Then the blue eyes closed in slumber 
Asa blossom shuts at night, 

While the little, dimpled fingers 
In my hands were clasped so tight. 


As he slumbered, I sat thinking 
Of the days that were to be, 

And I clasped the form still closer 
Of the baby on my knee. 


For I thought of all the sorrows 
That upon his life might fall 
Darker, deeper than the shadows 

That I saw upon the wall. 


Then I thought of all the blessings 
That would come with every day, 

Till the fire-light burned so dimly 
That the shadows died away. 


Oh ! how glad I felt that evening 
That my darling little Paul 

Had not died and left me lonely 
Like the shadows on the wall. 


But my joy, how soon it ended 
E’er a week had passed away, 
O’er my lite there came a shadow 
As the darkness hides the day. 


| 
| 
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All the gladness and the sunshine 
From my happy life had fled ; 

Death had robbed me of my brothe1 
Little baby Paul was dead. 


No not dead but sweetly sleeping 
Just within the church-yard wall 

In a quiet, sheltered corner 
Where the brightest sun-beams fall. 


That is why I love the shadows 
As they dance upon the wall 
For I think how oft I watched them 
With my little brother Paul. BIRDIE COOPER. 
FAMILY COURTESY AND RESPECT. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 


I want to tell you how much I enjoyed your editorial remarks on 
M. F. F. H. They express my sentiments exactly. I agree with 
the writer who says, ‘“ We have seen enough of the domestic high- 
wayman who holds his mother and sisters in check with the threat, 
‘Entertain me, or I seek the corner grocery.’ Let us hear a little 
about the responsibility of the boy for the girl.” 

I know a family where three sisters hardly dare speak when the 
only son of the house is present lest they offend his majesty. 

If young men wish a pleasant home they ought to do something 
to make it so. 

A great deal has been written about the influence of sisters over 
brothers, but I don’t think I ever read anything about the influence 
of brothers over sisters. Yet I believe that brothers, especially 
elder brothers, often have more influence over their sisters than 
they realize. I know this is true by my own experience. 

I cannot remember the time when I did not look up to my elder 
brother as the embodiment of wisdom and goodness. I loved and 
respected my parents, but they seemed so much older that I 
thought they could not realize my feelings as well as one nearer 
my own age. 

I valued his good opinion above everything and if he approved 
of what I did I was satisfied and did not care if all the world 
blamed me. 

I did not always follow his advice, but I always respected it, and 
never did what I knew he disapproved of without regretting it. 

I think the secret of his influence over me was that he was never 
arrogant or domineering, never spoke contemptuously of girls or 
women, never preached goodness but always practiced it, and sel- 
dom openly tried to influence me. 

“* By his life alone, 
Gracious and sweet, the better way was shown.” 

He was not faultless, but I think he lived as perfect a life as it is 
possible for a human being to live in this world, and I am not the 
only one who thinks so. 

*“ None knew him but to love him, 
Nor name him but to praise.” 

I do not think he realized how much influence he had over me, 
and I did not realize how much he was to me until he was suddenly 
taken from me. I read once that “ There is nothing on earth more 
helpful than the memory of a beautiful life,” and I know it is true. 

“More true and sure 
Each man’s heart seems more firm for right ; 
Since he stands ever in my sight, 
So brave, so pure.” 
If more brothers were like him there would be better sisters. 
“TI thank my God for every remembrance of him.”’ 


I know of other men who are fit to be husbands and fathers. 

One believes that children belong to their father as much as to 
their mother, so every Sunday he takes all the care of his four. 
Their mother does not do any more for them than if they did not 
belong to her, and she says it is such a relief to her to have one 
day of rest. I know another father who is blamed by many people 
for spending so much on his girls’ education. They have studied 
languages, art and everything they wished, so if he ever loses his 
money they can support themselves. If he had chosen to save 
that money until he died, he might have lost it and then his girls 
would have been left as so many others are. 
M. A. TROWBRIDGE. 


IN PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


(‘Seekers after light,” regarding the perplexities and intricacies of 
Household Life, will be at liberty to make their desires known in this new 
department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. Adle pens have been engaged to 
respond to such, in several of the prominent branches of the Household, 
and others will be secured as occasion may require. The Inquiry Meeting 
7s now open.) 


WHERE CAN HE GET IT? 
Inquiry 16. 

| £ditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 
| Will you kindly tell me where I can get the knitting silk arrasene 
for making the crochet cape as directed in the February 2oth 
edition of Goop HOUSEKEEPING? I can not get it here. Please 
tell me the price also, and oblige Yours truly, 

ST. PAUL, MINN. M. E. Dunn. 


Will some one who knows, kindly give our correspondent the 
desired information ?—Zdtor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Inquiry 17. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 


I am asubscriber to GooD HOUSEKEEPING and am very much 
pleased with it—more so than with any other of the same object and 
aim. I am also very much pleased with “Ten Dollars Enough.” 
Having read in the last number that Catherine Owen would kindly 
aid us, I have availed myself of the opportunity to ask if she will 
write a list for a kitchen outfit, including all necessaries for culinary 
use. Knowing that all that she does is done so correctly and beauti- 
fully, I hope she will oblige me. I would very much like to read 
in the Goop HOUSEKEEPING of sensible house furnishing and 
also of recipes for company cakes. Yours truly, B.S. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


TO OBTAIN SLEEP. 

External quiet should be secured, if quiet be personally agree- 
able, and whether light or darkness be preferable must depend on 
the idiosyncrasy. No control ought to be exercised over thie 
senses. The eyelids should not be closed, but allowed to droop 
when weary. There should be no resolution to disregard sounds, 
or to suppress sensations of any kind. The surroundings being 
propitious and consonant with the “ feelings,” or, still better, disre- 
garded, mind and body should be left to take their chance of sleep, 
without the striving which, in truth, is the principal cause of wake- 
fulness. This is why it often happens that persons who cannot 
sleep in bed by night will drop off to sleep readily ina chair by 
day. It is the effort to sleep that keeps off slumber, and when 
there is no effort sleep comes naturally. If the endeavor to sleep 
is made, as soon as it commences expectancy begins, and, para- 
doxical as it may seem, the consciousness is actually kept awake 
to watch for sleep! This watchfulness, arising out of the eager- 
ness of the desire for sleep and the intensity of the effort made to 
woo it, throws the mind into a state of tensive anticipation incom- 
patible with somnolence. Then comes the period of restless and 
irritated disappointment, in which the mind is so vexed, the brain 
so excited, and the organism, as a whole, thrown into such a state 
of irritability that the best thing to do is to rise and take a bath, or 
wash from head to feet.—Gcod Words. 


GOOD-HOUSEKEEPING. 

We venture to say that this young semi-monthly publication is 
making a greater sensation among the housekeepers of New Eng- 
gland than has ever before been experienced by the reading of any 
magazine. It isso thoroughly their own, so faithfully devoted to 
the necessary details of the every-day life of the wife and mother, 
that it grows more and more a necessity as each number reveals or 
explains a perplexed question, or clears the muddle from an olt- 
repeated theory. GOOD HOUSEKEEPING és practical, and hence 
its value; but while its readers may not always have “ Mollie's” 
perfect little dinners, however much they may aspire to them, 
the suggestions will be of value and “ Mollie’s ” model housekecp- 
ing will be something to look forward to and strive for. It may 
safely be commended to young housekeepers of limited experience, 


and surely old ones will know just how to appreciate its virtues. 
—Bellows Falls Times. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


HOLYOKE, MAss., AND NEW York City, APRIL 3, 1886. 


Editor of Goop HouseKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion. when the writers desire the return of their MSS.., if not accepted. 


Yhis issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to copy from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, save 


TEACHING HOME WORK. 


Notwithstanding the progress that has been made in the teaching 


“of housekeeping arts to girls and young women in this country, 
| greater progress has been made in Europe. There, the subject re- 


; | ceives more devoted attention among those who give an 
communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the | 8 


at all, and the interest is more pervading than it is here. 


The most practical and efficient system is the German. Every 


| girl in Germany goes into a family corresponding to her station in 


the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being especially | 
| The service lasts at least a year, so that the full routine of the 


reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in GoopD HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for GooD HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co.. Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis: New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 
7hat—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end. that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that 
it is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publica- 
tions of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our 
own— 

7hat—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. 


life, after leaving school, be she the daughter of nobleman, officer 
or small official. Those who are rich go where they are paid highly. 


year’s work is learned. These girls are taught everything, from 
washing dishes, sweeping and polishing floors, starching and iron- 
ing, dusting and cleaning ornaments, cooking, laying the table, wait- 
ing, polishing the silver and glass, to decorating the table with flow- 
ers and fruits. Great is the ambition of the pupil to learn that her 
taste and management are the best. Combined with these duties 
are those of keeping the household linen in repair and learning 
plain sewing. Though the pupils have to learn everything, ser- 
vants are kept and in turn are taught by the advanced pupils, who 
have learned from the mother of the family. The labors of the day 
for these girls are over at midday, that being the dinner time, when 
she has liberty for study, needlework or amusement till time for 
preparing supper. This is the way, it is said, that German house- 
wives have received their domestic education. 

It is no wonder, then, that there should be excellent housekeep- 
ing in that country, where comfort is combined with economy and 
the pleasure of having everything clean, tidy and agreeable. The 


| 
| superior advantage of this system is its practical nature, in which 
| everything learned is a direct means to an end. 


It is superior to a 
school in its practical thoroughness, but is inferior in the respect 
that the pupil is not brought in contact with the more progressive 
ideas of the schools. The pupil in the family will have the more 
complete practice of housekeeping as it is found on the average; 
the school pupil will excel her in special lines, but, without actual 
domestic service, will be inferior in general housekeeping. The 
best training would seem to be a combination of the two. 
Instruction in practical cookery is now a part of the system in 
all the public schools of London, writes Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton in 
her “ Social Studies in England.” For advanced classes there are 
twenty-one practice kitchens in various parts of the city, and the 
kitchens in all number about fifty. During a recent half year the 
cost of the materials of all these cookery centers amounted to about 
$2,850 and the sums received for the food amounted to $2,980. The 
managers used to get their teachers from South Kensington, but 
now they have a class for the training of teachers. This system is 
fully established and in good working order all over lower class 
London. There is a London Cookery School where the prepared 
food is offered for sale. The “Plain Cookery Demonstration,” 
for which each pupil pays 25 cents each lesson, is followed bya 
dinner where every one can get a good meal for 12 to 18 cents. 
The “ High Class Cookery Demonstration ” is given for 37 cents a 
lesson. The most prominent of the English schools is the Na- 
tional Training School for Cookery at South Kensington; it was 
maintained by subscriptions, donations and fees until the govern- 
ment gave it, in 1873, the use of a building and in 1874 an endow- 
ment. In 1875 a school of cookery was formed in Edinburgh, 
which has been very successful. Evening classes for cheap cook- 
ing were established with an attendance of neurly 1,000 persons. 
Rhoda and Agnes Garrett of London were the first to establish 


the business of house decoration by women. Ten years ago these 
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ladies, after three years of study under an architect, one of them | 
also learning business for a year under her father, determined to | 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Goop HOoUuSEKEEPING is so interesting and helpful that we fai! 


devote their energies to practical art. They superintend the deco- . to see how some housekeepers have lived without it so long — 


ration of interiors and take apprentices. 


Even in Japan attention is given to education in domestic affairs, | 


but, as might be expected from the excessive development of cere- 
monial institutions in that country, the instruction is in etiquette. 


In schools, girls are taught how to walk, how to enter a room, how | 
to sit, how to stand, how to eat, how to receive a guest, how to | 


carry a candlestick, how to present a bunch of flowers and many 
similar things, and no matter what a young lady’s other attainments 


may be, if she cannot pass a cup of tea in the conventional manner | 


she is looked upon as a rustic. 


All these movements toward improving housekeeping, found in | 
one form and another in all parts of the civilized world, are sus- | 


tained by a common underlying principle, and that is the depend- 
ence of human welfare on well ordered home affairs, on domestic 


intelligence and abundant information regarding the household. | 


The women who make home life better than it is, verily do an in- 
calculable service toward raising the civilization of their race. But 
they get neither public nor private credit for it. They toil on in 
blind obedience to duty, doing what few men would do without 
greater rewards than they get. What man does for civilization is 
largely apparent, but there is an invisible transmutation of woman’s 
work and influence into the sum of organized human happiness. 
The day of acknowledgment is too long delayed. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


A book like this should fall into the hands of all women who 
want to preserve, “if still theirs, or to bring back if lost, their 
crowning glory, Health—and therefore Beauty.” The author, 
Emily S. Bouton, household editor of the Toledo Blade, speaks 
particularly to young girls, who are commonly so careless with 
their health; and, moreover, she believes from reason and from 
experience that a large proportion of those women who are hope- 
lessly suffering, may, with perseverance, receive health and vigor 
by following the simple directions contained in this volume. The 
range of the work is quite wide, covering as it does, eating and all 


digestive functions, the care of the teeth, temperance in eating, | 
changes of diet, exercise, coughs and colds and their management, | 
thinning and fattening processes, old people and the little ones, | 


ventilation and drainage, bathing, sleeping, clothing, recreation, 
ears, eyes, hands, feet, hair, skin, nursing the sick, accidents 
and emergencies, and, besides, many kindred topics. Toledo: 
Locke Publishing Co. 


RECIPES FOR THE SICK ROOM 


Compiled by Dr. Charles Everett Warren, is to furnish directions 
for the preparation of articles of diet, so that any one can prepare 
food for the sick, and thus carry out this important part of the 


treatment of disease intelligently. Three editions will be issued; | 


one in book form, a second in ticket form, a number of dupli- 


cate recipes on coupons; third an edition printed on Japanese | 


paper napkins. The compiler solicits recipes and suggestions 


from physicians and nurses, and others interested, and will give | 


due credit for all material used. Soon to be published by the 
compiler, 51 Union Park, Boston. 


NOTE. 


“ Hints and Helps for Home Nursing and Hygiene,” is a hand- 
book for all who have to do with sickness, arranged according 
to the syllabus of the nursing course of lectures prepared by 
St. John’s Ambulance Association, London, by Dr. E. MacDowel 
Cosgrave. Price 25 cents. Sold by Dr. Charles Everett Warren, 
51 Union Park, Boston. 


_ Boston Commonwealth. 


Goop HOUvUSEKEEPING is true to its claim of being “ conduct:d 
| in the interests of the Higher Life of the Household ” and deserves 
| to prosper.—Popular Science News. 
| 

It is only a question of time when Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
as necessary in every well regulated household as the family cook 
| stove.—Hudson (N. Y.) Republican. 


Certainly with such a text-book as Goop HOUSEKEEPING, our 
homes must be made more attractive and our food more whole- 
_ some.—Every Evening, Wilmington, Del. 


_ Goop HOUSEKEEPING improves with each number, and that is 
| saying a great deal, for it began with a high standard of excellence. 
| —Gazette and Courier, Northampton, Mass. 


One of the quick successes of “specialty magazines ” is Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. It has sprung into favor with a bound and it cle- 


| serves success,—Home Weekly, Wilmington, Del. 


One of the very finest publications in this country is Goop 
| HOUSEKEEPING. It is just what any housekeeper needs, and what 
none can afford to dispense with.—Central Methodist. 


We take pleasure in indorsing Goop HOUSEKEEPING as the best 
help to a housekeeper we have ever seen, besides being filled with 
| entertaining matter of all sorts.—A “/anta (Ga.) Constitution. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING continues to serve its readers a delightful 
| Bill of Fare. It is a most useful journal for the household, and a 
| subscription to it is a matter of economy.—A merican Artisan. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is too excellent a magazine to be passed 
by by any housekeeper, for in every issue one gets much more than 
his money’s worth of the most useful information.—Vew Bedford 
(Mass.) Daily Mercury. 


The constant improvement in GooD HOUSEKEEPING indicates 
that this magazine is no longer an experiment, but has found the 
| place in the literary and domestic world which it came to fill.— 
Indianapolis Daily Journal. 


The more Goop HOUSEKEEPING is read, the better it will be for 
the comfort and convenience of American firesides. The articles 
are all short and suggestive. All the writers have something good 
to say and when they say it they stop.—Goodall’s Chicago Daily Sun. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the best magazine of its kind in exist- 
ence; in fact, it is the only one of its kind; it is unique. Cooking. 
eating, drinking, sleeping, manners, domestic sanitation, household 
decoration—these and kindred topics are treated from all stand- 
| points.—Baltimore (Md.) Manufacturers’ Record. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING maintains the excellence of its earlier 
issues, and improves with every number. Catherine Owen’s “ Ten 
Dollars Enough,” is a practical lesson in housekeeping on that 
| sum per week, which most housekeepers would find excellent read- 
| ing. It is one of the best of family journals.—Zéon's Herald. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is, by all odds, the best of its class that 
| has appeared for years. Its merits are such that it has leaped into 
| instant circulation, and, to-day, already outranks a score of very 
| much older publications in point of auditors. It is clear and prac- 
| tical, is ably edited and handsomely printed, employs the best 
| talent in its particular field in the country, and publishes matter 
| that is of interest to every woman who aims to be a good house- 
keeper—a noble ambition.—Rura/ Californian. 
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Goopv HousSEKEEPING. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


AFTER WORK. 

The evening bells ring clear and loud, 
The glimmering furnace fires burn low, 

The work-shop’s dusky windows shine 
With the red sun-sets fading glow, 

‘The engine’s throbbing pulse grows still, 
(he hammers on the anvil lie, 

\nd when the wide doors open swing, 
lhe first dim stars are in the sky. 


\With merry jest and boisterous laugh, 
‘The workmen throng the crowded street, 
‘The frosty pavement echoing back 
lhe quick tread of their hurrying feet. 
All day they worked with willing hearts. 
And sweet content their toil was’blessed, 
Now tender thoughts of peaceful homes 
Make sweeter still the time for rest. 


‘The heavy shadows denser fall, 
They fill a narrow, dreary room, 
Where weary hands have toiled since morn, 
With dim shapes that haunt the gloom, 
No longer can the tired eyes bent— 
(er fold of silk or film of lace— 
‘Through the uncertain, less’ning light— 
The dainty, even stitches trace. 


The darkness that bestows on all 
A gracious boon, denying none, 
Is welcome there and hearts are glad 
‘That the short day’s dull tasks are done. 
Among the crowd and yet apart, 
Walked two with slow delaying feet, 
Who, satisfied, will question not, 
Why, hurrying home they chanced to meet. 


Through parted curtains as they pass, 
Round hearths where ruddy firelight gleams, 
And children’s smiling faces bend, 
‘They see the future of their dreams. 
The long, brown lashes drooping hide 
The clear depths of her earnest eyes, 
No passer’s listening ear can catch 
His questions or her faint replies. 


But rustling softly o’er their heads 
A maple’s leafless branches stirred 
And waked a sparrow from its sleep, 
And this is what the sparrow heard— 
In hesitating whispers told, 
The story that is always new— 
The end of which was only this— 
That one henceforth should work for two. 


—Mary H. Krout. 


TWO PAIRS OF BOOTS. 
Two little pairs of boots, to-night, 
Before the fire are drying, 
Two little pairs of tired feet 
In a little bed are lying ; 
The tracks they left upon the floor 
Make me feel much like sighing. 


Those little boots with copper toes ! 
They run the live long day! 

And often times I almost wish 
That they were miles away, 

So tired am I to hear so oft 
Their heavy tramp at play. 


They walk about the new plowed ground, | 


Where mud in plenty lies, 
They roll it up in marbles round 
And bake it into pies; 
And then at night upon the floor 
in every shape it dries. 


To-day I was disposed to scold, 
But when I see, to-night, 

Those little boots before the fire, ° 
With copper toes so bright, 

I think how sad my heart would be 
To put them out of sight. 


For in the trunk up stairs I’ve laid 
Two socks of white and blue; 

If called to put those boots away, 
O God, what should I do? 

I mourn that there are not to-night 
Three pairs instead of two. 


—Unidentified. 


BEYOND. 
Beyond life’s toils and cares, 
Its hopes and joy, its weariness and sorrow, 
Its sleepless nights, it days of smiles and tears, 
One bright mending morrow. 


| Beyond time’s troubled stream, 
Beyond the chilling waves of death’s dark river, 
| Beyond life’s lowering clouds and fitful gleams, 
| Its dark realities and brighter dreams, 
A beautiful forever. 


No aching hearts are there, 
No tear-dimmed eye, no form by sickness wasted, 
No cheek grown pale through penury or care, 
No spirits crushed beneath the woes they bear, 
No sighs for bliss untasted. 


No sad farewell is heard, 
No lonely wail for loving ones departed, 
No dark remorse is there o’er memories stirred, 
No smile or scorn, no harsh or cruel word 
To grieve the broken-hearted. 


No long, dark night is there, 
No light from sun or silvery moon is given, 
| But Christ, the Lamb of God, all bright and fair, 
Illumes the city with effulgence rare, 
The glorious light of heaven ! 


No mortal eye hath seen 
| The glories of that land beyond the river, 
Its crystal lakes, its fields of living green, 


_ Its fadeless flowers and the unchanging sheen, | 


Around the throne forever. 


Man hath not heard the song 
Of rapturous praise within the shining portal ; 
' Noman of heart hath dreamed what joys belong 
To that redeemed and happy blood-washed 
throng, 
All glorious and immortal. 
— Onidentified. 


WHAT A VOICE SAID. 
You said, “ This my last year, I lay 
In dust, with others gone before ; 
Let ashes cover them to-day 

And evermore. 


‘* Each seemed so like a human thing, 
I laid it with uncovered head, 
As on a shrine, an offering 

Among the dead. 


“* Unstable as the drifting sands 

Washed here and there by ocean waves, 

They slipped from my unwilling hands 
Into their graves.” 


Sweeter than music, low and calm, 

A voice made answer, “It is well. 

That is not victory, song and palm 
And marble tell. 


“Royalty bides not in a crown 
Or glittering panoply of state; 

It is not fortune’s smile, or frown, 
That makes men great. 


“ Give not the past to scorn or tears, 
So full of earnest labor set, 
Some time, these toilsome weary years 
Will gem thy coronet.”’ 
—M. W. Reynolds. 


HOW TO REPLENISH THE TREAS- 
URY OF THE LORD. 


Let Annie buy one ribbon less, $ 1.00 
And Fanny give one ring ; 5.00 
Grace sacrifice one change of dress, 50.00 
One sash and fancy string. 3.00 


Let Julia for her next new suit 

One lace-trimmed ruffle spare ; 3.00 
The time required one such to flute, 

Let it be spent in prayer. [Blessing invaluable.] 


Let Mesdames A, B, C, and D, 
Their households watch with care, 
| Each save from waste (theft ?) one ounce of tea 
| One needless luxury spare. [50 cents per 
week x 4—] 2.00 


Let Kate and Rose each take her turn, 
With their wise ma’s consent, 
Each for one week three dollars earn 
(As Bridget left in Lent.) 6.00 


Let Mary once with Jane forego 
Their pleasant carriage drive, [saved, $5] 
And help dear Sister Abbie sew; [earned, 
Thus save and double five $5—] 10.00 


| Let Susie save her furs with care, 

| To serve next winter’s cold, 

| And guard her dress from stain and tear, 
That she may give her gold. 


20.00 


Let Lizzie stop and think again 
| Ere she conclude to buy; 
“ This diamond's cost might save lost men! 
I'll GIVE ITs PRICE—and try.” 500.00 


600.00 
—Macedonian and Record. 


THE THREE LITTLE CHAIRS. 
They sat alone by the bright wood fire, 
The gray-haired dame and the aged sire, 
Dreaming of days gone by; 
The tear-drops fell on each wrinkled cheek, 
| They both had thoughts that they could not 
As each heart uttered a sigh. [speak, 


For their sad and tearful eyes descried 

Three little chairs placed side by side 
Against the sitting-room’s wall ; 

Old-fashioned enough as there they stood, 

Their seats of rush and their frames of wood, 
With their back so straight and tall. 


Then the sire shook his silvery head, 
And with trembling voice he gently said : 
} “* Mother, those empty chairs! 
They bring us such sad, sad thoughts to-night, 
We'll put them forever out of sight 
In the small dark room up stairs.” 


For I look at them, and I forget, 
That the children went away ; 
| The boys come back, and our Mary, too, 
With her apron of checkered blue, 
And sit here every day. 


| 
| 
| But she answered: “‘ Father, no, not yet, 
| 


| “So let them stand, though empty now, 
| And every time when alone we bow 
| At the Father’s throne to pray, 
We'll ask to meet the children above, 
In our Saviour’s home of rest and love, 
Where no child goeth away.” 


— Unidentified. 
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SEASONABLE TABLE SUPPLIES. 


(Gathered from New York Markets, expressly for GooD HOUSEKEEPING.) 
By Mrs. F. A. BENSON. 
FISH. 

Fine weather has made fish plentiful, and there is a prospect that it 
will daily grow abundant and lower in price. The ice embargo, that 
made it so difficult to obtain shell-fish has been raised, and oysters and 
clams are to be had in full quantity. Soft-shell clams are at their best 
during March. These, known as “ In-shell’’ clams are now appearing, 
very large, and plump, and of rich flavor; they weigh half a pound each 
and cost $2.50 a hundred. Oregon salmon are running of great size, 
many weighing 48 pounds each; they sell for 30 and 35 cents a pound. 
North River shad are behind time this season, their usual first appear- 
ance being St. Patrick’s day. North Carolina shad weigh seven pounds 
and cost $1 for roe-shad and 50 cents for bucks; shad roes are 35 cents a 
pair. California Rainbow trout remain at standard price, $1.50 a pound for 
those alive and $1.25 a pound for those dead. 


they cost $2a gallon. Cray fish are $2.50 a gallon, Scollops cost $2.50 a 
gallon, and Prauns are $2a gallon. Frogs’ legs are again in market, and 
are plump and prime; they are 75 cents a dozen. Crab meat has raised 
to 50 cents a pound; hard-shell crabs cost $3 a hundred. Rockaway 
oysters are considered at present the finest ; they are 75 cents a hundred 
for “cullings ’’ or stewing oysters, and the same for the very small ones 
suitable for eating on the half shell. What is known as “ Box”’ size, or 
extra large stewing oysters are $1.50 a hundred, and frying size are $2 a 
hundred. Live cod is 7 cents, and codfish steaks are 10 cents a pound. 
Haddock is 6 centsa pound ; haddock roes are 11 cents apound. Striped 
bass are 25 cents a pound; eels cost 18 cents a pound, and lobster 20 
cents a pound. Fresh mackerel are frozen and 10 cents a pound; Span- 
ish mackerel are also frozen and 35 cents a pound. Red Snappers are 
large and abundant and cost 15 centsa pound. Nova Scotia herring are 
5 centseach. In fresh water fish we have salmon trout bringing 12% 
cents a pound and whitefish and pickerel at 15 cents a pound. Halibut 


is 18 cents a pound, and chicken halibut is 20 cents a pound. Sheeps- | 


head are also 20 cents a pound. Terrapin of all kinds are very scarce; 


Southern terrapin cost $15 a dozen, and Diamond-back terrapin $42 
' pound. Chedder cheese brings 30 cents a pound, and Gruyére is 25 


dozen. Green turtle are 23 cents a pound. Smelts bring from 1o to 25 
cents a pound. 
SALTED AND SMOKED FISH. 


There is a full supply of small-sized salt mackerel on the benches at 15 
and 20 cents a pound, but large, fat mackerel as ‘“‘ Extra Shore No. 1”’ are 
scarce and 25 cents a pound. Smoked eels are 25 cents a pound; these 
are large selected eels, andare cooked in curing so as not to require cook- 
ing again. New Oregon steel-head smoked salmon is 60 cents a pound; 
Nova Scotia smoked salmon is 50 cents a pound; salt salmon costs zo 
cents a pound. Finnan Haddies bring 12 cents, smoked halibut costs 20 
cents, smoked sturgeon is 20 cents, and smoked shad is 15 cents a pound. 
There is a fresh arrival of English Yarmouth Bloaters that sell for 50 


cents a dozen. Kippered herring and Dutch herring are 50 cents a | 


dozen. Salted tongues and sounds cost 15 cents a pound. English 
sprats are 10 cents a bunch. Pickled lobsters are 25 cents a pound. 


MEATS. 

The quality of beef is excellent, but veal is not yet satisfactory. Prime 
rib roasts are 20 cents a pound; porter house roasts are 28 cents, and 
porter house steak 25 and 28 centsa pound. There are about ten pounds 
in each side of beef, lying next to the hip, that sell for 30 cents a pound; 
this cut contains the largest portion of filet. Sirloin steak is 20 cents a 
pound, and round bone steak is 18 cents a pound; flat bone steak is 20 
cents a pound. Fresh rump beef is 15 cents, and filet beef is 60 cents a 
pound. Help roast is 15 cents a pound. Leg beef is 7 cents a pound. 
Plate and navel corned beef is ro cents, and rump corned beef is 12 
and 15 cents a pound. Beef liver is 8 cents a pound. Kidneys are 15 
cents each. Loin veal is 24 cents, and leg veal is 22 cents a pound; veal 
cutiet is 28 cents a pound; breast veal is 15 cents a pound, shoulder is 
also 15 cents, and ribs are 22 cents a pound. Calf’s heads are 60 cents; 
calf’s haslet is 75 cents, and calf’s feet are ro cents each. Sweet-breads 
cost from 15 to 40 cents each. Hot-house lambs bring $4 for hind-quar- 
ters, and $3.50 for fore-quarters; it is exceedingly delicious eating. 
Hind-quarters of winter lamb are 16 cents, and fore-quarters are 12 cents 
a pound. Leg and rack chops are 16 cents a pound. Shoulder and breast 
lamb is 8 cents a pound, and rib and loin chops cost 25 cents a pound. 
Mutton is 12 cents a pound; hind-quarters of mutton is 15 cents, fore- 
quarters is ro cents, and back chops are 20 cents a pound. Leg chops 
cost 15 cents, and saddle of mutton 20 cents a pound. English mutton 


chops cost 25 cents a pound; there are two chops to the pound, these are | 


cut so thick. “French”? mutton chops are 20cents a pound. 


Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


| They are $1.50 a pair. 


or “*dark”’ ones. 


| fornia oval seedless oranges bring 75 cents a dozen. 


POULTRY AND GAME. 
The supply of hot-house, broiling chickens is larger than ever before. 
Long Island and New York state broilers are 
$1.25 a pair. Maryland chickens have just appeared. These weigh one 
pound each and are delicate in flavor and tender. They are $1.25 a pair, 
but will soon decline in price. In summer, when they cost 50 cents a 
pair, they are the most economical breakfast broilers. Philadelphia 
spring roasting chickens cost 20 cents a pound. Long Island roasters 
are 16 cents a pound. Stewing chickens and scalded fowls are 12 cents a 
pound. Buck’s County fowls cost 16 cents a pound. Ducks are 18 
cents, and ducklings 20 cents a pound. Guoslings are 20 cents, geese are 
16 cents, and mongrel geese 25 cents a pound. Rhode Island and mut 
ton-fed turkéys bring 20 cents a pound. Western turkeys are 14 cents, 
and New York state turkeys 16 cents a pound. Wild turkeys bring 2; 
cents a pound. Squabs cost $6 a dozen for large ones and $3 for small, 
Wild pigeons are $2.50 a dozen, and those stable-fec! 
cost $3.50 a dozen. English snipe bring $4.50 a dozen. Bay snipe are 


, P | the first of the shore birds expected next month. Corn plover cost $1.50 
White bait are extremely | 


fine and 35 cents a pound. Florida shrimp are a delicacy of the market; | 


a dozen. Small snipe and small birds bring $1 a dozen. Rice birds and 
corn snipe cost $1.25 a dozen. English golden pheasants are $3.50 a 
brace. Guina fowls are $1.50 a pair, Wild geese cost $1 each, and wild 
swans $1.50 each. Canvas-back ducks from Havre de Grace are $3.50, 
and those from Virginia cost $2.50 a brace. Red-head ducks from these 
localities are $2.50 and $2 a brace. Mallard ducks bring $1 a brace. 
Black and gray ducks cost 75 cents a brace. Teal are 87 cents a brace. 
Broad-bill and black-head ducks are 62 cents a brace. Widgeons are 7; 
cents, and dippers 50 cents a brace. 
BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE. 

Limed eggs have disappeared from market. There is a glut of fresh 
eggs from all directions. They cost from 16 to 20 cents adozen. Duck 
eggs are 40 and 50 cents a dozen, and goose eggs are $1a dozen. The best 
butter is 38 cents. Good creamery butter costs 35 cents, and from that down 
to 23 cents apound. Philadelphia print butter is 38 cents a pound. Full- 
cream domestic cheese holds firm at 14 cents a pound. Pineapple cheese 
costs 50 cents and $1 each, according to size. ‘‘ English” cheese made in 
this country is zo cents a pound. Parmesan cheese is 40 cents a pound. 
This is the best kind to use grated in cooking. Edam cheeses are go 
cents each. Stilton cheese is 40 and 50 cents a pound. Brie is 35 cents a 


cents a pound. 
VEGETABLES. 

Mushrooms are so plentiful that they have declined to 70 cents a quart. 
Florida green peas cost $1 a half peck. Bermuda potatoes are scarce 
and very dear—they are $10 a barrel and $1.25 a peck. Charleston as- 
paragus is very fine and large ; bunches weighing two pounds cost $1.25. 
Florida asparagus is $1 a bunch. Florida tomatoes cost 50 cents a quart. 
Brussels sprouts are scarce and bring 25 cents a quart for those domestic 
and 4o cents for those imported. The best celery brings 20 cents a bunch. 
Beets are 13 cents a quart. Lettuce is 7 cents a head. Onions are 8 and 
15 cents a quart. Bermuda onions cost 25 cents a quart. Florida cauli- 
flowers cost from ro to 50 cents each. . Extra potatoes are 30 cents a peck. 
Sweet potatoes are 50 cents a peck. Green peppers are 35 cents a dozen. 
French artichokes are 25 cents each. Havana string beans are $1 a half 
peck. Cranberries are 10 cents a quart. Parsnips cost 25 cents a dozen. 
Three bunches of rhubarb are sold for 25 cents. Boston hot-house cu- 
cumbers cost 30 and 35 cents each. 

FRUIT. 
California fruit growers for this market anticipate a large crop. Cali- 


Florida oranges 
are juiceless and poor and are not in brisk demand. Mandarins and Tan- 


_ garines are nearly out of market. ‘*Old”’ Jamaica fruit is acceptable at 


| is now in market and at $1 a dozen. 


this time. There are two crops of Jamaica oranges annually. The 
spring crop that lasts through the summer ts very tart. These oranges 


| are just appearing. There is some of the “old” fruit on hand which is 


very rich and swab, at 4o and 50 cents adozen. Valencia oranges are 25 
and 30 cents a dozen. Messina blood oranges bring 40 cents a dozen. 
Havana grape fruit which is more highly esteemed than that from Florida 
A few hot-house grapes appear at 
$5.50 a pound. Malaga grapes are daily becoming dearer and poorer: 
they cost from 30 to 60 cents a pound. Catawba grapes continue prime 
selling three pounds for 35 cents. California pears in cold storage ar¢ 
sound and delicious; they are the Winter Nellis and Easter Beurre 
varieties and bring from $1.50 to $2 a dozen. Yellow bananas bring 
from 25 to 4o cents a dozen. Red bananas from 30 to 50 cents a 
dozen. Havana pineapples cost 50 cents each—they are large and lus- 
cious. Florida strawberries are $3 and $4 a quart. New prunelles are 
25 cents a pound. Amber dates cost 35 cents a pound. Fard dates are 
15 cents, and Syrian dates bring 30 cents for boxes containing one pound 
and a half. The apple supply continues excellent at unchanged prices. 


Shame 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


THEY SAY, 


“IS THE BEST. 


Shame on such a sentiment! Be honest for 
Policy go. 


Right’s sake, for Truth’s sake, and let all 


But if you ask your grocer for SAPOLIO and he tries to substitute 


another article, for the sake of securing a better profit to him- 
self, tell him that his action is not honest, 
and in such a case you can add, 
NOR POLITIC either. 


Salt-Rheum 


Is an eruptive disease of the skin. It is 
accompanied with violent itching and 
burning sensations, and, unless properly 
treated may continue for months and 
years. This disorder is cured by Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. **My children suffered with 
Salt-Rheum. I gave them Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla, and the cure was perfect. This 
medicine is the best of all remedies for this 
disease. —N. P. Philbrook, Tilton, N. H. 


Cured by 


The use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. ** For the 
last fifteen years I was seriously afflicted 
with Salt-Rheum. I tried many remedies, 
but obtained no relief until I began taking 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. A few bottles of this 
medicine cured me.—S. S. Barrett, Grand 
Lodge, Mich. ** Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured 
me of a severe case of Salt-Rheum, when 
all other medicines failed.— Reuben L. 
Leatherbee, Kahoka, Mo. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Is unquestionably the best Tomatoketchup now in the market. 
It is used on the President’s table at the “ White House,” on 
the tables of the foreign diplomats and officials of the govern- 
ment, and at the Southern Hotel and Lindell Hotel, St. Louis ; 
Plankinton House, Milwaukee ; Delmonico’s Restaurant, Hoff- 
man, Astor House, Windsor, Grand Union, Murray Hill, and 


other prominent Hotels in New York. 


Tremont House, 


Young’s Hotel, Adams House, Parker House, and other lead- 


ing hotels in Boston. 


Palmer and Tremont Houses in Chicago, 


and sold by all of the first-class grocers in the United States. 
Should the bottle be accidentally left uncorked this Tomato- 
ketchup will not mould or lose its flavor. 


GUARANTEED TO KEEP IN ANY CLIMATE. 


TO EMBROIDER 


CRAZY QUILTS 


Get BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S factory ends, called 
Waste Embroidery. 40 cents will buy one ounce, 
which would cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk 
and beautiful colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy 
Stitches enclosed in each package. Send 4o cents in 
stamps or postal note to TH BRAINERD & 
ARMSTRONG CO., 621 Market St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., or 469 Broadway, New York. 


SOAP. 


Best in the world for 
all purposes. the ay th or Toilet. Will not 
yellow, stick or green the clothes like many soaps 
made mostly of rosin. Contains no filthy disease-giv- 
ing greases, cleanest soap made. Positively cures or 
events en or sore hands. Send us seven 
Vrappers or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 
set of cards ever sent out. 
Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 


FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass, 


JAPANESE 


STRICTLY, PUR 


| 


WADD 


A full assortment of above as well as of the cele- 
brated EUREKA ow SILK, WAS 
n 


and ABT EMBROIDERY. 


FILOSENE for 
For sale by first-class dealers. Trade supplied by 
EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 
M U S | CA AND HOUSEHOLD 
MESSENGER, 


only 2centsa year. Choice 
litera..ure for the fireside. Musicineach 
number worth the entire subscription price for a year. 
HERE, you send us the names and ad- 
resses of 10 agents or persons out of employment, either 
ladies or gentlemen, and the address of your 8. 8. Supt. 
and any music teacher pa may know, we will send t 
MESSENGER to you free fill Jan. 
8.8. Supt. and music teach 2 - 
MESSENGER will be sent as above. The 


PURE DYE. 
ISVA 


CUPID’S ADVICE: “If your Mamma will use 
Packer’s Tar Soap, those eruptions will vanish, your 
skin will become smooth, soft and healthy, and your 
complexion beautiful.” 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


“ Unquestionably the best.” —Medical Press. 

** We can speak from personal experience that Pack- 
er’s Tar Soap is carefully made from vegetable oils. 
It is exceedingly smooth and agreeable to the skin, and 
as it is combined with pine tar and glycerine, it is a 
valuable remedy in skin diseases, as well as pleasant 
for toilet uses. We commend it, without hesitation, 
as the most satisfactor ~~ in both these respects, 
that we have ever used.” —A/edical and Surgical Re- 
porter, Phila. 

** For toilet ses, skin diseases, and washing in- 
fants, Packer’s Tar Soap is the best we have ever 
New England Medical Monthly. 

“IT use Packer’s Tar Soap in children’s eruptive 
troubles with the most marked benefit.”—Eg 
Guernsey, M. D., 526 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


25 cents per cake. 


All druggists, or mailed post-paid. Send for de- 
scriptive pamphlet. Address 


THE PACKER MFG. 00., 100 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 
Writing thoroughly taught 


HORTHAN by mail or personally. 


ur 


ituations procured al! pupils when competent, 
end for Ws Ge CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. ¥. 
ss EMILY FAITHFULL says :—** We have 
watched the effects of CrosBy’s VITAL- 
IZED PHOSPHITES on a young friend who has 
suffered with indigestion all her life ; after tak- 
ing it for a fortnight she said : ‘I feel another person, 
it is a pleasure to live.’ We urge you to put it to the 
test, for in several cases, personally known to us, sig- 
nal benefits have been derived from its use.” 
“CrosBy’s VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a cure for 


all nervous disorders.”? Druggist or by mail $1. 
56 W. 25TH ST., NEW YORK. 


DURKEE'S 


& MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 
all others in strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness, 


DURKEES 


DRESSING 


UUNEQUALLED FOR 
EXCELLENCE 


Without a rival as a dressing for all Salads, and as a 
sauce for Cold Meats, etc. Itis Prgpecee with extreme 
care; all its ingredients are of the purest and best ; 
and will keep good for years. 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING 


pent brilliancy. 
every respect. 


PRODUCES grea 


OLD, SILVERWARE, JEWELR 


ALL METALS 
AND GLASS, 


EARS least laber. 
in household use. 


everywhere, and ostpaid on tof 15 in stam 


CAUTION — See that full name, eCTRO- 
Send 


ICON, and ye sliew label is on bom 


address, mention this ae on ond we will aan you TRIAL SAMPLE FREE, 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


NEW ERA 


FOR PEOPLE WHO CANNOT OR 
SHOULD NOT DRINK THE 
REGULAR IMPORTED 
TEA and COFFEE. 


IT IS A SURE CURE FOR 
Dyspepsia, 
Constipation and 
Nervous Prostration. 


It is not a medicine, but a splendid drink for both 
adults and children. If any reader of Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING willsend 30 cents to the proprietor to pay | 
for packing and postage, they will receive a one-pound | 
package of this new coffee with full directions. for | 
using, and a trial order is solicited. 


WRIGHT & RICH, Proprietors, 
167 Chambers St., New York. 


Furniture ATTENTION! Easton’s 
e 


Imperial Furniture Polish and General Cleaner is 

best article for cleaning your furniture and var- 
nished wood work. Any one can use it. On receipt | 
of 25 cents we will senda bottle by express paid to any | 
part of the United States or Canada. The price 
named will not, as a rule, pay the expressage, but we | 
take this method of introducing the article, and should | 
you desire a second bottle, ask your store keeper for it. 

HE BRIDGEPORT WooD FINISHING Co.. 

G. M. BREINIG, Agt. New Milford, Conn. 


The “ New Easy” Lawn Mower. 


Surpray 


‘uoyeiodo Ul SSH TASION pue ASVA 
Ul JaMOU 


‘“NOILOVUL MATION NaAdO 


TaHLS “LAND LNOW 


Trace Mark 


“OO Aq pamprjnury 


Araaa ul 
pue MOUUVN ‘SSVUD LAM 39 


ayy 


Medium Size ‘‘ New Easy.” 


Have you tried “ WuITING’s 


STANDARD Writing Paper and 


Envelopes, made by 


‘Paper Co., Hotyoxe, Mass.? 


You will find them the best 


for correspondence and all the 


uses of polite society. Cream 


es Azure, rough and smooth 
may all sizes. Ask your sta- 


tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


FOOD 


R INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
perfect substitute for Mothers’ Milk. The most 
ann diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
pe in all climates. Commended by physicians. 
Sf verywhere. Send for our book, “ Tre are and 
Feeding of Infants.’”’ Sent free. 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


FLOWER SEEDS, Beautiful ROSES, 


Summer and poe Flowering 


BULBS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
HENRY K. SIMONS, Greenfield, Mass. 


GRANULA 


An Incomparable Food. Ready for immediate 
use. Unequalled for children and Invalids. A deli- 
cious diet. Unsurpassed for oo and dyspep- 
sia. Sold by Grocers. Box by mail, 36c. 
r Home Granula Co., DANSVILLE, 2. 
Sole Manufacturers. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSE 


Grea Specialty d distributing 
S.We have all th el latest Svest novelties and finest 
ptenly in different sizes and prices to suit all 
wants. Over 450 choicest varieties to choose 
We send strong Pot Roses safely by mail A} all 
Offices, purchaser’s choice of varieties, all labeled, 


g10 12 FLANTS $1, $2 fo 


AAS express. 


to val 
Newer Guide. 7s lustrated, AA 
Ge Gro Grove, Chester Co. Pa, 


How to Reduce It. Full Diet. Elegant 
Treatment. By ‘“‘The Doctor.” Send two 2c. 
stamps for Manual. Theo. Wing, Plainfield,Ct. 


| ATaEN TION LADIES!! Every one should plant 
the luscious Lucretia and Mammoth Dewberry in 
their garden.—sweet, delicious, productive. Straw- 
berry and Raspberry plants. Ornamental trees. For 
Price-Lists = to BAILEY & HANFORD, 

(On Ill. C. R. R.) Makanda, Jackson Co., Ti. 


We have made a Specialty since 1877 of givin 


Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purc i 
| Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
| Sets, Gold Band sets, ilverware, &ec. Teas of 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. Wedo a very 
large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 60 to id club’ orders each day. Silver-Plated 
Castors as Premiums with $5, fi, and $10 orders. 
White Tea Sets with $10 orders. ecorated Tea Sets 
with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a 
Host of other premiums. Send us postal and mention 
this | sea ng and we will send you illustrated Price 
and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
815 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


““WOOD’S”’ PURE 
Flavoring Extracts, 
EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 


THOS. WOOD & 00., BOSTON. 


New Dwarf French Marigold, Callio; 
Nigella, a Mixed Zinnia, Oscar ini 
Flower, Fine Mixed Pansy, og 
Mixed Petunia, Tropaelum Minus, Portulacca, Candy 
Tuft, Sweet Mi nonette, and the Amercan Home and 
Farm for 3 months ontrial. It is a 16 paged illustrated 
monthly devoted to Fancy Work, Recipes, Household 
Helps, Stories. Floriculture, and kindred topics. To 
introduce it to the readers of this journal with a view 
to making permanent subscribers, we make this unex- 
ampled, liberal offer. Refer to editors of this paper. 


American Home and Farm, 
1013 Marble St., Phila., Pa. 


| () BEAUTIFUL FLOWER SEEDS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has thr: 
times the strength of Cocoa mixea 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 

and is therefore far more economi- 
4 cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
} admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as fcr persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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HousSsEKEEPING. 


lll 


PUBLISHERS DESK. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., PusBLisHERs. 
CLARK W. BRYAN. D. H. SACKETT. W. R. BRYAN. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 
111 BROADWAY, TRINITY BUILDING, Rooms 135 and 137. 
D. H. SACKETT, Resident Partner. 


$2.50 A YEAR, WITH A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


Registered at Holyoke Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


HOoLyoKE, Mass. APRIL 3, 1886. 


New York CIrty. 


Goop HouSEKEEPING will be issued Every Other Week and sent to subscribers, 
post-paid at the rate of $2.50 per year; $1.50 for six months, or $1.00 for four 
months. Single Copies Ten Cents. 

Every subscriber for a full year will be entitled to a Valuable Book on some 
one of the many Interesting Household Subjects of the day. These will algo be 
sent post-paid. 

Subscriptions may be remitted by Check to the order of the Publishers, by Postal 


In PROSPECT. 


The best storehouses and larders in our land—and we already 
have contributions from across the water besides—will be drawn 
upon for stores of wit and wisdom, literary ability and Household 
practice, experience and exemplification, and we shall give the 
contributions of scores of the very best writers of the present day 
on subjects pertinent to the character of our journal. 

Prominent place will be given to Catherine Owen’s practical and 
valuable Serial, “Ten Dollars Enough, or Keeping House Well on 
Ten Dollars a Week,” in the course of which publication it will be 
shown how far a much less sum than that will go in the exercise of 
prudence and economy in the ordinary duties of housekeeping. 

The celebrated $40,000 Dinner Set of Mrs. George W. Childs, of 
Philadelphia, will be handsomely illustrated and written of fully at 
an early day. ; 

The Goop HOUSEKEEPING $500 Prize Papers will also be pub- 
lished entire in this volume. These are,—1st. The Prize of $250 
for a Series of Six Papers on the subject of “ How to Eat, Drink 
and Sleep as Christians Should,” which was awarded to “ Margaret 
Sidney” (Mrs. D. Lothrop), of Boston, a leading magazine writer 
of Household Literature. 

2d. The Prize of $200 for a Series of Six Papers on the vexed 
Servant Girl Question, entitled “‘ Mistress Work and Maid Work, 
—Which is Mistress and Which is Servant,” which was awarded 
to Mrs. E. J. Gurley, of Waco, Texas. 

3d. The Prize of $50 for a practical paper on “ Bread: How to 
Make it Well and Economically, and How to Eat it Healthfully,” 
which was awarded to Mrs. Helen Campbell of Orange, N. J. 

“Fifty Recipes, for making all kind of Breads,” by Catherine 


’ Owen, author of “Culture and Cooking,” and a successful writer 


for both American and English journals, all of which have been 
tested by the author, will be published during the issuance of Vol- 
ume Two. 

Marion Harland will write of “ Visitor and Visited.” 

The valuable papers of Miss Parloa will be continued regularly. 

Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke will conclude her Two Chapters of 
“What to Eat.” 

Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick will have a series of Household 
papers, interesting, practical and valuable. 

Mrs. H. Annette Poole, whose attractively written “How El- 
nathan and I went to Housekeeping” has charmed so many read- 
ers, will be a regular contributor for the volume. 

E. C. Gardner will follow his admirable series of “ Model Homes 
for Model Housekeeping” with a new series entitled “ Dwelling 
Houses, Inside and Out,” with pertinent descriptions and practical 
illustrations. 

Our list of contributors now numbers some sixty of the brightest 
and best writers of the day, all of whom have the “interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household” at heart. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SUBSCRIPTION PREMIUM LIST. 


FORTY VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is published Every Other Week, each 
number bearing the date of Saturday of the week of its issue. 


The subscription Rates are $2.50 for one year; $1.50 for six 
months; $1.00 for four months—payable invariably in advance. 


Every full year’s subscription will be entitled to, and the subscriber 
will receive therefor, a copy of any one of the following named 
valuable premiums, as the person subscribing may select—to be 
sent by mail, post free. 


[Subscriptions for four or six months only, will not be entitled to premiums.] 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSORIPTION. 


1.—“ANNA MARIA’s HOUSEKEEPING,” by Mrs. S. D. Power (Shirley 
Dare); 348 pages, Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

2.—“ COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS,” by Marion Harland; 150 pages, 
with blank leaves bound in for use in making desired memoranda, in- 
teresting points in matters pertaining to Cookery, etc., Illustrated 
Cloth Binding. 

3-—* TWENTY-S1x Hours a Day,” by Mary Blake, 212 pages, Illu- 
minated Cloth Binding. 

4-—“ DoMEsSTIC PROBLEMS,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 236 pages, Illumin- 
ated Cloth Binding. 

5.—“ THE CoTTaGE KITCHEN,” by Marion Harland; 276 pages, II- 
luminated Cloth Binding. 

6.—“ ADVICE TO A WIFE AND MOTHER,” by Pye Henry Chavasse, 
M. D.; 273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. 

7-—‘ Mrs. GILPIN’s FRUGALITIES,” by Susan Anna Brown; Treating 
of Remnants and 200 ways of using them; r1o2 pages, Illuminated Paper 
Binding. This book and “Camp Cookery,” by Maria Parloa, 92 pages, 
Cloth Binding. 

8.—“ First PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOK- 
ING,” by Maria Parloa, 176 pages, Flexible Cloth Binding. This book 
with Miss Parloa’s “Camp CooKERy” in addition. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


9.—Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year to one or to sepa- 
rate addresses, and a copy of “‘IcE CREAM AND CAKES,” a handsome 
t2mo. volume of 384 pages, in Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

to.—* MIss PARLOA’s CooK Book: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND 
COOKING ;” 430 pages, with blank leaves bound in for “Comments and 
Criticism,” Illustrated and bound in Enameled Cloth. 

11.—* COMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD,” by Marion Harland, 
546 pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

12.—*THE DINNER YEAR Book,” by Marion Harland, 712 pages, 
Substantial Cloth Binding. 

13.—* BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND TEA,” by Marion Harland; 450 
pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

14.—WoOMAN’S HANDIWORK IN MODERN Homes,” by Constance 
Carey Harrison; large r2mo., 242 pages, Illustrated Cloth Binding. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


15.—Three copies of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of Mrs. Lincoln’s “ Boston Cook Book,” a solid volume 
of 536 pages, with Fifty Text Illustrations, and handsomely bound with 
Cloth Back and Corners and Paper Sides. : 


FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


16.—Six copies of Govup HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, and 
a copy of ‘‘ WEBSTER’s NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY,” 1040 pages, 
600 engravings, bound in sheep. 
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iv Good HOUSEKEEPING. 


FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


17.—Twenty copies of GooD HousEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of “ WEBSTER’s UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY,” 1928 pages, 
118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, four pages of colored plates. It also 
contains a Biographical Dictionary, giving brief important facts concern- 
ing 9,700 noted persons. Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped 
sides. 


List II. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSORIPTION. 


18.—* CATHERINE OWEN’S NEW Cook Book,” a popular treatise on 
the art of cooking by Catherine Owen. Treats of Culture and Cooking, 
with Practical Recipes. 12mo Cloth extra. 

19.—* CHOICE DISHES AT SMALL Cost,” by A. G. Payne; Illustrated, 
380 pages, bound in Flexible Cloth. 

21.—* KNITTING AND CROCHET,” a guide to the use of the needle 
and hook, by “ Jenny June;”’ 144 pages, 200 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 

22.—** NEEDLEWORK,” a Manual of Stitches and Studies in Embroi- 
dery and Drawn Work, by “ Jenny June; ” 126 pages, 200 Illustrations, 
Paper Cover. 

23.—‘* LADIES MANUAL OF FANCY Work,” by “Jenny June;” 96 
pages, 500 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 

24.—* WHAT EVERY ONE SHOULD KNow,” a Cyclopedia of Practi- 
cal Information, containing complete directions for making and doing 
over 5,000 things necessary in Business, the Trades, the Shop, the 
Home, the Farm and the Kitchen, 510 pages, bound in Cloth. 

25.—‘‘ THE USAGES OF THE Best Society,” A Manual of Social 
Etiquette, by Frances Stevens; 200 pages, Cloth Binding. 

26.—‘* COMMON SENSE IN THE NuRSERY,” by Marion Harland; 200 
pages, boundin Cloth. Contains familiar and sensible talks with mothers 
with suggestions on nursery cookery, clothing for children, Mother’s 
Half Minutes, and suggestions for Christmas. 

27.—“ HEALTH, THE PHYSICAL LIFE OF MEN AND WOMEN,” by 
Franklin D. Clum, M. D.; 400 pages, bound in Cloth. 

28.—‘‘GOLDEN DEEDs,”’ 466 pages, Illustrated, bound in Cloth. 

29.—Any two of the ‘‘ HEALTH AND HoME LIBRARY,” which comprises 
the following books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in Cloth: 
1,-“‘ The Secret of a Clear Head;” 2,—‘* The Secret of a Good Memory ;” 
3,-“‘ Sleep and Sleeplessness ;”’ 4,-“‘Common Mind Troubles; ”’ 5,-‘* In 
Case of Accident;” 6,—“‘ How to Make the Best of Life.’’ 

30.—* A Boy’s WORKSHOP ”’; 221 pages, bound in Cloth. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 
31.—“‘A* YEAR’s Cookery,” by Phillis Browne; 444 pages, bound 
in Cloth. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


32.—“‘ HEALTH AND HoME LIPRARY” complete, which comprises the 
following six books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in Cloth: 
“The Secret of a Clear Head,” “The Secret of a Good Memory,” 
‘*Sleep and Sleeplessness,” “Common Mind Troubles,” ‘In Case of 
Accident,”’ ‘‘ How to Make the Best of Life.” 


List III. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR’S SUBSORIPTION. 


33--A COMPLETE STAMPING OUTFIT, contains instructions for 
doing stamping, both with powder and the liquid process, which cannot 
be rubbed off. Instructions, also, for making the powders and distribu- 
tors, and for mixing the material for the indelible stamping, directions 
how to stamp Felt, Plush, Satin, etc., and all other information necessary 
to be known, to make stamping a business. There are a large number of 
articles already stamped, in addition to which are a good Tidy, made of 
the best quality of Felt, and stamped ready to be worked, and four 
skeins of Kensington Floss, and a needle with which to work it, anda 
book which teaches the Outline Stitch, Kensington Stitch, Ribbon Em- 
broidery, Plush Stitch, etc. 

34-—-Contains a Splasher 20x 30 inches, and two Tidies, one 12x 15 and 
one 14x18 inches. The splasher is made of linen, fringed on three sides 
and is designed tc be placed back of the wash-stand to prevent the wall 
from being spattered. It is stamped ready to be embroidered and is in- 
tended to be worked in the outline stitch with French embroidery cotton, 
three skeins of which are sent with it. These splashers are washable. 
The tidies are made of best quality felt of any color which you may desire 
and stamped with any design you wish, either for Kensington, Outline 
or Ribbon embroidery already to be worked. Two skeins of etching silk 
are also included. 


35.—Is a Table Scarf, 18x 48 inches, made of best quality felt, of any 
color you may select, stamped on both ends, ready to be worked. With 
this will be sent a ball of tinsel to work the pattern with. 

36.—Is an Umbrella Case made of fine twilled brown linen. It is de- 
signed to be hung on closet-doors or any other suitable place, to hold 
umbrellas and sunshades, and is a very useful article in the house- 
hold. It is stamped with suitable design ready to be worked and mace 
up. With it will be sent washable etching cotton to work the pattern. 

37-—Is a Shoe-Bag; it is made of fine twilled brown linen, has four 
pockets and is designed to be hung on cleset doors to hold shoes, slip- 


MINIATURE ROLLING-PIN. 


pers, etc. It is stamped with suitable designs, ready to be worked and 
made up, and with it will be material to work the pattern. 

38.—Is a miniature Rolling-Pin with gilded handles. This is designe: 
to be covered with plush [a piece of which sufficiently large to cover it 


‘4 being sent with it] with sev- 


eral small hooks on which 
to hang button hooks, keys 
or any other small article. 
It is intended to hang up 
by ribbons which are also 
sent. 

39.-— KENSINGTON AND 
LusTRE PAINTING,” “ KEN- 
SINGTON EMBROIDERY AND 
THE COLORS OF FLOWERS,” 
““NEwW STITCHES FOR CRAZY 
PATCHWORK.” These three 
books will be sent as one 
premium. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


40.—Comprises a Duster 
Case for holding dusting 
cloths, and a Laundry-Bag 
for holding soiled clothes. 
These are both made of fine 
twilled brown linen, and 
stamped with suitable pat- 
terns ready to be worke« and 
made up. 
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Address. 
Cc. F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 
CHICAGO. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 


at 


Instant relief. Final cure in 10 days, and | 
never returns. No purge, no salve, no | 


suppository. Sufferers will learn of a simple seneeey 
Free by addressing C. J. MAson, 78 Nassau St., N. 


Send $1, $2, $3 or for a sample 
NDY retail ' of the best 


candies in Aurion put up in elegant 
boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 


Refer to all Chicago. Try it once. 


‘THEODORE METCALF & CO.’S SACHET 


trope, Frangipanni, Violette, Millefleur, English 
Lavender, Patchouly, Ess. Bouq uet. Longe sample 
sent to any address upon receipt at twenty- 

Mention this magazine. 


POWDERS. White Rose, Tea Rose, Helio- 


ve cents. 


THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


LADIES | 45K YOUR STATIONER 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 


Made and handsomely put up by the 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


pondence, now in the Market. 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MRS. McELRATH’S 


Preserved Fruits, Spiced Fruits, 
Canned Fruits, Jellies Jams, 
Pickles and Mince Meat, in 
Glass. Orders from families 
solicited. Circulars with refer- 
ences and —— sent on appli- 
cation. Address 


Mrs. SARAH 8. McELRATH, 
e 393 Degraw 8t., Brooklyn. 


i Greatly 
Price reduced. Unequaled 
for health, comfort and du- 
rability. All sizes, for both 
sexes. Stooped shoulders 
mand a_ contracted chest 
avoided by 

Pratt’s Patent Brace. 

Sent by mail on receipt 
of $1, and measure around 
the chest under the arms. 
Cleveland (O.) Shoulder 
Brace Co. For sale 

by all dealers. 
Ask for Pratt’s Patent Brace. 


FASHIONABLE ARTISTIC STATIONERY. 


Which for quality and attractive form in a patting up, 

we claim superior to any similar kind t 

placed upon the market. 
Great care is taken that the paper is uniform, perfect 

and up to standard. 


Send for Special Price List giving details, etc. 


Imperial Artistic Stationery. 


Made from finest quality of extra plate finished pe 
pers in all the latest and desirable tints. Each sheet 
anc . — elope is water-marked, guaranteeing its quality. 

‘pes is put up by the ream in \-ream boxes, 
aa envelopes tomatch. Also in 1, 2, and 4 quires 
with envelopes to match in each box. 


Perfection Pure Linen Stationery. 


Made from pure Linen Stock, medium Mill Finish, 
glowing the finest steel pen to be used with ease. 
Each sheet and envelope water-marked guaranteeing 

is put up by the ream in {-ream boxes 
with Ye envelopes to match, 

1, 2 and 4 quires with to match in 


TELEPHONES SOLD. | 
, Don't pay exorbitant rental fees to 
the Bell Telephone Monopoly to use 
their Telephones on lines less than 
two miles in le few months’ 


Complete LADIES GUIDE 


TOKOLOGY 
Both, $0, Morocco, PUB 


rental buys a rst-class 
that is no infringement, and works 
splendid on lines for pease use on 
any kind of wire, and works good in 
stormy weather. It 


es, 
tories, colleges, etc., etc. The practicable and reliable 
Telephone that i is sold a. and warranted to work. 

Chance for agents. No previous Buftal 
Circulars free, WM. L. NORTON, 


Beautiful Ever-blooming The 


rs par 
for vases 
and personal dec- 
oration. Our free 


Catalogue of Fruits and Flowers, a dl infor- 

mation, offers a'l the best at rensenahle p 

THE BANNOCKBURN (KEEN HOUSES, 
Rochester, N. ¥ 


To know all about California and the Pacific Coast, at 


every week. Send Postal Card Request for Free 
Sample Copy. Address, 


Daily Alta California, One Year, - $6 00 


IF YOU WANT 


the same time obtain one of the Best Papers 
inthe United States, sub- 
scribe for the 


Weekly Alta California. 


It contains 64 columns of Choice Reading Matter 


ALTA CALIFORNIA PUB. CO., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: 


The Weekly Alta California, One Year, 
(Postage Free) - - - $1 50 


PARKER'S [886 Surert 


For Embroidery and — PATTERNS! 
iT CONT NS. 


4 “ELEGANT PATTERNS 
ONE COMPLETE ALPHABET. 


There are ON large Outlines for Tidies (worth 50c.), T: 

design 5 in. wide for scart (worth 25c.), rge Clover : - 
sign 7 x 11, 1 Thistle 6 x 7 for Kensington Painting, Stork 
and large Butterfly for Lustre Painting, Thermometer 
Case, rae for ladles’ bag, Elegan t Spray of Gold- 
en Rod 6 , Top of Umbrella Case, Spider’s Web, 
Owls on a 3. ‘for Tidy, and THIER Y-FOUR 
other elegant_desi 

These 
are all just as 
described. 


Sent Free! Methods for 
the novice. Hints for the ex- 


HOW TO GROW 


STRAWBERRIES | 


And Other Fruits. Brentwood, N. Y. 
BEST OF PLANTS AT FAIR PRICES. 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Ricu. RosENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 

uestions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 

art 1., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


HING CO. 
Herald Building, Boston, Mass. 


WILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Furnishes a superior home for a limited number 

of boys. Location unsurpassed for healthful- 

ness and beauty. Instruction thorough. $500. 
For circulars, address 


E. H. WILSON, A. M. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


GREATAMERICAN AD 


reatest inducements ever of. 

time to 
orders for our celebra’ 
and Coffees,and secure a beaut. 
ful Gold Band orMoss Rose China 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Mose 
Gtk t Set. parvicalars 

GREAT 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 


WHY D0 MOTHERS 


Put stiff on be 
growing Children¢ Don't 


Send for Circular. 


Besides we give 

wder, pad and 
book. 
Also one 
felt tidy stamped, 
with silk to work it, 
and book teach- 
ing Outline Ken- 
sington, Chenille, 
Plush, Ribbon & 
other embroider; 
Our CaTALocur of StampinG Patrerns, price with 
1886 price l0c., containing over 8O 
OF NEW DESIGNS, together with our Illustrated Price List 
will also be sent. Everything above ( worth $7 ) mailed 
for 1. For $1.40 we will send the above pores —4 
the 35 patterns of our 1885 outfit, making 8@ Pa 
for 50. <ND STAMP FOR DESC RIPTION "OF 
— ON FANCY WORK. T. E. PARKER. 

izes >» Mass,, the largest dealer in STAMPING and 
EMBROIDERY MATERIALS in the world. 


SECURITY 


ELEGANCE 
CORSET ORT 


PERFECTION 


each box. Cream and Azure ti 
Springfield, Mass, 


New York 62 Duane St. 


your deal of 
WEEDSPORT SKIRT AND DRESS CO., 
EEDSPORT, N, 


your merchants for 
them. Take no other, 


FERRIS BROS , Manuf’rs 
81 White St., New York. 


In order to introduce our Watches PRIV obtain au 
Send sample of a’ ove Watch by mail for 


winder, handsome gold plated cases. Keeps accurate tim 
ou are dissatisfied after BO days’ t 

cheerfully refund money. M 
or plain cases, Ladies’ or Ge 
from advertisement, nothing sa 
No discount on above 


BRISTOL © 


Agents wanted everywhere. 


send by express. C. O. D., 
paying fort Send 2 cents’ P. stamps to 
defray Express charges or satisfactory references to show Watch 
is or.lered in good faith, The above cut isexactly like watch sent, 
is full jeweled, lever movement, seconds hand, imit. stem 


fon whether you want engra:e! 
ize. We mail nocirculars order 
— writing for further particu- 


249 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 5. 
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“Conforms to tive figure the wearer 
fine | n the most tr ing positions. GENUINE 
| WHALEBONE by our new process; each 
and | piece having a woven cover, and the ends secured by 7 
t | a new fastening, rendering it impossible for the will 
sed ebone to punch through. If not to be had of 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 


easily made.—Work sent by mail. No canvassin 


We have -_ demand for our work, and furnis' 


yment. Address with stam 


d 
teCROWN MFG. CO., 294 Vine St., Cincinnati, 0. 


ANTED.—Ladies and Gentlemen to take light 
work at their own homes. $3 to @4 a day 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


any kind, send stamp to A. 


Dayton, Ghio, for large Illustrated Fricé 


List of NEw_and SECOND-HAND MACHINES. 
Second-hand BICYCLES taken in h 


Absolutely the best. Softens and 
preserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes 100K new, not varnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


GLOSS 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 
commend it. Is economical. Tike 
no other. Beware of imitations. 


Mfrs., NEW YORK. 


BI@YCLES Repaired and Nickel Plated. 


HOW TO HEAT VENTILATE THEM. 
New Edition of 96 pages, with additional | 
matter, and illustrations of 45 of the finest 
mces in the country. A complete }4 
Manual on Goutie of Sanitary Heating 
and Ventilating, ides giving valuable 
suggestions to those who are building or 
furnishing a home. The book is exceed- : 
ly artistic, and will be mailed free on receipt of 6 cents im stamps. 
SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., Beston, Mass. 


“FLORENCE” 
a LAMP STOVE. 
| PRICE, $1.50 

Weight 434 Ibs, No glass to break. 

Will boil a quart of water quicker 

than kindling can be found to gen- 

afireinarange. Sent to an 


ress the U. 5., express 
on receipt of $1.50. 


THE INVALUABLE DOMESTIC REMEDY. 
FOR THE AMILY 


THE Fa CTORY 
THE 


THE STOCK-RAISER 
PROPRIETORS: 
HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Phila. 
For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers. 


Pat. Nov. 14, 1876, & July 11, 1882. 


that little 
FLORENCE 


HEATING STOVE 
HEAT A ROOM? 
CERTAINLY, 
thousands have done so. 
Send for circulars, ete. to 
FLORENCE MACHINE CO., ¢ 
FLORENCE, MASS, 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston 


77 Bible House, NEw York, Oct. 23, 1885. 
FLORENCE MACHINE Co., 

Gentlemen:—No one who has used one of the ‘‘Flor- 
ence” Lamp Stoves, (it seems to me) will ever do with- 
out one. y wife would not part with hers for $5.00 
and I would not let her with it for $5.00 more, for 
it saves so much time in the morning. I will save 
more than $5.00 also in coal in one summer. I am 
sure no one can speak too highly in its praise. 

Yours truly, J. E. JEWETT. 


Nat. SAILor’s Home, Quincy, MAss. 
FLORENCE MACHINE Co.—I have used the Florence 
Oil Stoves at the ‘“‘Home” for several years for cook- 
ing. baking, broiling, etc., with perfect satisfaction. 
The cost 1s hardly a tithe of the keeping a fire for the 
same work. I have also used three No. 3. Heating 
Stoves for heating in mid winter a room 40 x 40 feet, 
while the steam was shut off for repairs, with perfect 


PEERLESS 


SHAKING AND DUMPING OPEN 
FIREPLACE GRATES. 
The Heating Power of Three 
rdinary Grates. 


Great Saving in Fuel 
Guaranteed. 


Perfectly clean and free from dust. 


Costs little more than a common 
Grate. 


In use in the United States Treasury and Patent 
Office Buildings, Government Buildings at San Anto- 
nio, Texas (60 in use), and in 10,000 American Homes. 


Send for Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue, and 
state where you saw this advertisement. 


BISSELL & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SHAKERS’ CHAIRS. 


Holiday and Birthday Gifts, 


Beautifal, Ornamental and Useful 
PRESENTS.” 


Send for one to give to your friends. None are gen- 
uine except those manufactured by 


R. M. WAGAN & CO., 


Mount Lebanon, Ool. Oo., N. Y. 
Illustrated Catalogues free. 


RADE MARK 


success. Yours truly, W. L. FAXON, M. D., Supt. 


**THE MUSHROOM GATHERERS,” 
MacBeth, 
**The New Houses of Parliament.”? 


**A Russian Wedding in the 17th Cen. 
tury.”’ 


“COME BACK SOON!” 

New Portraits of BISMARCK. 

“THE CAPITULATION OF SEDAN.” 
“ BISMARCK AT VERSAILLES,” 
“THE ROOKERY,” By Slocomie. 
“4 COUNTRY FARM ROAD.” 


And numerous other 
ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS, 


Among our recent arrivals. All attractive and beauti- 
ful subjects for home, bridal gifts, &c. 


PAINTINGS, MIRRORS, 
Tasteful PICTURE FRAMES, 


Card and Cabinet Frames in the greatest variety. 


ALL THE ROGERS’ GROUPS. 


JAMES $. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA. 


SUBMERGED FILTER. 


ADAPTED TO ANY 


Cooler, Water Tank, Refrigerator or Reservoir 


NOW IN USE. 


The “‘ SUBMERGED FILTER”? is designed to meet a long-felt 
want. Bad water is plentiful and dangerous. 
gathers on the mountain tops and percolates through the soil till it 
reaches the valley below. 

This Filter is an imitation of the process of nature, made more cer- 
tain in its effects by the science of man, producing in five minutes trom 
the filthy Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Mississippi or Hudson, water clear 
as drops from the crystal spring. 

The dirty, fibrous accumulations can be readily removed with a brush. 

The Filter can ee pncee in position or removed in a moment. 

It can be refill i 
twenty-five cents. 

It can be applied to any water-cooler, refrigerator or reservoir now in 
use, of whatever design, make or capacity. 

This combination of qualities—effectiveness, cheapness and adapt- 
ability—must commend it to all as a perfect house filter. 

Patented Sept. 15, 1885. Ask your dealers for them. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE OF BERNHARD, ULMANN & CO. 


he purest is that which 


by any person in ten minutes, at an expense of 


Room 13 Record Building. 


PHILADELFHIA JULY 16, 1885. 


I 
W. G. HIMROD, Dear Sir:—Having given your Sub-Merged 
Filter the very severest test of not brushing, washing or emptying for 
over ten weeks past, and finding the water as pure as spring water, | 
ladly recommend it to the use of all who desire to avoid t 
the Schuylkill or a or water. 


e filth of 


ours Sincerely, O. La. F. PERRY. 


SUBMERGED FILTER COMPANY. 
(LIMITED.) 


OFFI CES, {43 University Place, NEW XORK. 


923 Chestnut Street, P 


W. G. HIMROD, President, 


GEO. HULME, Sec’y and Treasurer, 
NEW YORK. 


warded for Merit at.the American Institute, 1885, New York City. 
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Goop HouUSEKEEPING. 


THE 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


This publication is widely known in America and Europe, having been before the reading 
world forty years, and occupying a place in literature exclusively its own, viz.: the study of Human 
Nature in all its phases, including Phrenology, Physiognomy, Ethnology, Physiology, etc., together 
with the “ Sczence of Health,” and no expense will be spared to make it the best publication for 
general circulation, tending always to make men better physically, mentally, and morally. Parents 
should read the JoURNAL that they may better know how to govern and train their children. 


TERMS.—The JourNAt is published monthly at $2.00a year or 20 cents a number. To 
each yearly subscriber is given either Bust or Chart Premium. When the Premiums are sent, 15 
cents extra must be received with each subscription to pay postage on the JOURNAL and the ex- 
pense of boxing and packing the Bust, which will be sent by express, or No. 2, a smaller size, or 
the Chart Premium, will be sent by mail, post paid. Sample copy, with circulars and full particu- 
lars sent free. 


Heads and Faces; How to Study Them. 


A Complete Manual! of Phrenology and Physiognomy for the People. 


All claim to know something of How to Read Character, but very few understand all the Signs of Character as shown in the 
Head and Face. The subject is one of great importance, and in this work the authors, Prof. Nelson Sizer, the phrenological examiner 
at the rooms of Fowler & Wells Co.,and Dr. H. S. Drayton the editor of the Phrenological Journal, have considered it from a practical 
standpoint, and the subject is so simplified as to be of great interest and easily understood. The book is cheaper than any of the popu- 
lar libraries, containing 200 large octavo pages, with nearly 200 illustrations, with more reading than in two ordinary volumes that sell 
at $1.50. Price, popular edition, 40 cents, in paper covers; extra edition, $1.00 on heavy paper, extra cloth. 


A NEW BOOK, 


HEALTH IN THE HOUSEHOLD; OR HYGIENIC COOKERY. 


BY SUSANNA W. DODDS, M. D. 


One large 12mo vol., 600 pp., extra cloth or oil-cloth. Price, $2.00. 


The author of this work is specially qualified for her task, as she is both a physician and a practical housekeeper. It is unques- 
tionably the best work ever written on the healthful preparation of food, and should be in the hands of every housekeeper who wishes 
to prepare food healthfully and palatably. The best way and the reason why are given. It is complete in every department. To show 
something of the scope of the work, we print the following from the 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


PART I.—THE REAson Why. Fruit Juices; Foods and Drink for the Sick and Infants; Preserving 
Constituents of Food; Food and Physical Development; Wheat and | Fruits and Vegetables; Canning Fruits, etc.; Miscellany. 
other Cereals; The Fruits and Vegetables; Meat, Milk, Butter and 
Eggs, Sugar, Salt, Pepper, and other Condiments as Articles of Diet; PART III.—THE CoMPRoMISE. 
Tea, Coffee, etc.; Food, and its Effect on Intellect and Morals; Food Steamed Bread; Corn Cake; Muffins; Griddle-caks; Cake-making; 
Combinations, etc.; Two Meals or Three; Dietetic Rules; Hints on | Pies; Puddings; Plain Desserts; Pudding Sauces, Creams, etc.; Cus- 
Cooking. tards, Blanc-manges, etc.; Moulded Farinacea; Jellies, Jams, and 
PART II.—Tue Hycienic Drerary. Syrups; Ripe Fruits for Dessert8; Vegetables; Soups; Beef, Mutton 
Unleavened, Leavened, and other Breads; Plain Fruit Cakes; | and Lamb; Venison; Poultry; Wild Birds and other Game; Fish; 
Steamed Grains; Mushes; Pastries; Vegetables; Soups; Fruits and | Hashes and Toasts; Eggs; Practical Hints. 


“The book cannot fail to be of great value in every household to those who will intelligently appreciate the author’s standpoint. And there 
are but few who will not concede that it would be a public benefit if our people generally would become better informed as to the better mode of 
living that the author intends.”’—Scientific American. 


‘She evidently knows what she is writing about, and her book is eminently practical upon every page. It is more than a book of recipes for 
making soups, and pies, and cake; it is an educator of how to make the home the abode of healthful people. The writing is systematic, precise, and 
no receipt is given, we are assured, that has not been fully and carefully tested.” — 7he Daily Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED! 


To sell this work and other “GOOD BOOKS FOR ALL.” Our new Illustrated Catalogue of books on Phrenology, Physiog- 
Add nomy, Health, Heredity, etc., sent free. 
ress, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 
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ESTABLISHED 


‘sz. 
Josep 


Originators of the 


PEARL OF SAVOY POTATO 


750 Bushels Raised on an Acre in 1884 


And conceded by all who have tried them to be the 
Earliest, Most Productive and Most Delicious Potato 
in Cultivation. AND THE 


12338 BUSHELS SHELLED CORN 


Were produced on an Acre in 1885. 
It is pronounced by the 
RURAL NEW YORKER 


the Earliest Variety ever Tested on their 
Experimental Grounds. 
In Cash Premiums were thy us in 1884-5 


for the largest and best yiel ese varieties. 
For particulars see CATALOGUE and 


GARDENER'S GUIDE 


For 1886, containing over 170 pages ; several Col- 
ored Plates; a comprehensive treatise on Grasses, 
Mowing Lands and Permanent Pastures and much 
other valuable information, which we will mail 
on receipt of five cents lo pay postage. 

Every Thing for the 


GARDEN, FARM AND LAWN, 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 


51-53 N. MARKET ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


ANY 


BURNER 


Absolutely Safe. 


This Burner gives the largest light of any burner 
ever made, and as a reading light, has no equal. The 
a can be extognished as readily as gas is turned 
off. HEKTOGRAPH CO., 

22 and 24 Church St., New York. 


HALFORD 
SAUCE. 


THE GREAT RELISH. 


We offer this season the most valuable novelties in 


Plants and Seeds. 


The sensation of the season is the New Rose, ‘‘AMER- 
ICAN BEAUTY,” that will por revolutionize 
rose-growing—an Monthly Rose—as large, 
\ fragrant, and beautiful as the hardy or June Roses that 
bloom but oncea year. lts 
the most valuable new plant 
\offered in many years: flow- 
jers sell at wholesale at $1.00 
ijeach. Also, fine stocks of the 
new roses, “Her Majesty,” 
and “William Francis Ben- 
nett;”’ new Crysanthemums, 
new Single Dahlias, etc., etc. 
Ouir importations of Lilium 
Auratum,” or ‘‘ Golden Band- 
ed Lily,’’ the queen of lilies, 
is unusually fine. These, to- 
gether with many other at- 
tractions, are fully described 
our and Plant — 
ogue, which is very complete, he 
handsomely illustrated, ar- Lillies _ 
0 all lovers of choice flowers. Sent free to all readers of Goop HousEkeErp- 
ING, stamps Address, 
. R. PIERS , Florist and Seedsman, P. O. Box 1, Tarrytown, New York, 


MANUFACTORY AND DEPOT at the Union 
Porcelain Works, Greenpoint, New York. 


tistic, and of particular interes 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 843 Broadway, 
and 57 E. 13th St., N. Y. City. 


This open cut shows the STONE DISC USED IN ALL 
OUR FIPTERS, and the separate patented ice chamber now 
perfected, in our China Filters. THE ICE DOES NOT 
MINGLE WITH THE FILTERED WATER. These 
Filters are intended for dining rooms, offices and public halls. 
They are beautifully formed, tastefully decorated, and will be 
an ornament wherever placed. Our brown stone jar is intended 
as a cheap filter for the kitchen and butler’s pantry. 


Remember that to have perfect filteration the process must 
be slow. This is nature’s law, and the very stones used in the 
Gate City Stone Filters have been acting as filters in nature’s 
wonderful laboratory for thousands of years. The water comes 
slowly, but comes pure. Any quick process of filteration takes 
the filth with it. It is as easily cleaned as a water bucket. 


Send for price lists to 


843 Broadway, or 57 E. 13th St., N.Y. 


Please mention Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


TI ADIES’ Favorite Tracing Wheel, Self. 
agents | DHONETIC SHORTHAN METHOD 
Price, $1.50. Special Instruction by Mail, $6.00. 
Send Stamp for Specimen Pages, &c. 
W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 


OSGOODBY’S 


WHAT TO EAT 
AND 
HOW TO EAT IT. 
An interesting Lecture by B. F. BEARDSLY, M. D., 
of Binghamton, N. Y., on this all-important subject 
will be sent free on application to every reader of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING. ddress, 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


FIFTH YEAR. 
THE SPRING TERM OF THE 


Woman's Institute of Technical Design, 
112 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE, 


rinted directions. For Will open on Wednesday, March 31st, at 10 A. M. 
usiness, home use or | New classes in every department of Designing, lraw- 
money making. For old | ing, and Decorative Work. Engagements can now 
or yams Send 2 stamps | be made for the Summer Classes at Saratoga Springs. 
for catalogue of Presses, | Teachers employed at other seasons of the year will 
Types Paper, Cards, &c., | find this an exceptional opportunity to combine study 
to the factory. with recreation. For new catalogue address the Sec- 
Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Ct. | retary, FLORENCE A. DENSMORE. 


j SEND FOR ADVERTISING RATES TO 
HARPER S MAGAZINE HERBERT BOOTH KING & BROTHER, 
' 202 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


READ THIS: OFFICE OF HEKTOGRAPH MANUFACTURING CO., 


22 and 24 New Church St., New York, January 6, 1886. 
Messrs. Herbert Booth King & Brother, 202 Broadway, New York.—Gentlemen :—Acting upon youl 
suggestion I inserted an advertisement of one-quarter page in Harper’s Monthly Magazine, and am please 
to testify that as a result of the first insertion 1 received some thirteen hundred (1.300) responses, a large pro- 
rtion of them containing money in payment for the Hickok Lamp Burner. The subsequent insertions have 
been more than satisfactory. I am delighted with the results from advertising in the Harper periodicals. 


HEKTOGRAPH MrcG. Co. CHARLES H. GREEN, President. 
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LADIES who prefer to 
use a nice 
ity of Stationery for 
correspondence should in- 
quire for Crane’s Ladies’ 
Papers and Envel- 
s to match (the old and 
jable line). These g 
are presented in Superfine 
and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being 
unsurpassed in Purit 
Tone, and Beautiful So’ t 


F sh, by even the finest foreign productions. Sold 
by 2 | Stationers, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 
86 LID EMERY KNIFE SHARPENER. 


CARVER’S FRIEND.” 
A w strokes will give the dullest knife a keen edge, 
which every Handy for 
ta. or kitchen use. Made of best Turkish Emery, 
wi. steel wire in center, will last Price, 
wit: fine Rosewood or Coco Bolo handle, 85 cents, 


Ap. \ewood handle, 60 cents. Sent post paid on receipt 
of price. GOOD AGENTS WANTE 
\, PARKIN, 11 South Water 8t., Cleve'and, 0. 


AMERICAN Rl CYCLES 


>> 
& 


ST. 


Sizes, CHES. PRICES 


FoR removi: PArnrt, 
and GREASE Spors 
MJ from all wearing apparel 
+ a y in every 
Jf your or 
GROCERYMAN does not 


Cuicaeo, 


FOR DYSPEPSIA, 
Sent po.cents postage, we will mail| DIABETES, E 
valuable, sample 
GI FT Jods that will pu put in of DEBILITY AND 


ving more money at once than any- 
thing else in Auadon Both sexes of all ages can live 

at home and work in spare time. or all the time. Cap- pounds free to physicians and Gogyace who will pay 
ital not required. We will —_ you. Immense pay transportation. Send for Circular. 


sure for those who start at onc FE L O PARWELL & RHINES, 
| 


RUBBER MATS and MATTING, 


Also Rubber Stair Treads, 
FOR STOOPS, HALLS, STAIRWAYS. 
Almost Indestructible. 


PETS AND VIL CLOTHS. 


Good Housekeepers will consult their own 
interests by adopting them wherever great 
wear is imposed upon particular places. 

Take none but the genuine. All our goods 


are stamped. Avoid imitations. 
CARPET HOUSES 


KEEP THEM. NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING CO., 


JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 


CHILDBKEN'S FOOD. Free from Bran or Starch. 
New Waste-Repairing Bread and Gem Flour. Six 


Rubber Mat. 


HARDWARE STORES 
KEEP THEM. 
15 Park Kow, NEW YORK. 


KEYSTONE 


OVER 300,000 IN IN ACTUAL USE 
ACENTS WANTED. 
Satisfaction teed. The only 


any ce Easier, and wiih Less Injury to 


to $200 per month. Retail 
Sample to agents, 


KEYSTONE WRINGERS AT LOWEST ” WHOLESALE PRICES, 


.. Erie, Pa. 


THE — 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


——ISSUES—— 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 
Of « very Desirable Form, for Family Protection or Investment 
for Personal Benefit—AaLL containing liberal Von-forfeiture pro- 
ACCIDENT POLICIES, 
SEPARATELY OR COMBINED WITH LIFE POLICIES, 


In’emnifying the Business or Professional Man or Farmer for his 
e Worker for his Wages, lost from Accidental In- 


visions. 


Profits, the 
jur,. with Principal Sum in case of Death. 


Policies not forfeited by change of occupation but paid 


pro rata. 


RESOURCES AND RECORD JULY 1, 1885. 


Cash Capital, 
Total Assets, - - 
Total Liabilities, - 

Su to Policy-holders, - 2 


Ar unt paid Life Policy-holders, - - 
“Accident Policy-Holders, - 


To:al Losses Paid, - 


All lai paid without delay or discount on receipt of satis- 


factory proofs. 


RO!) NEY DENNIS, Secretary. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Sec’y. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THES 


HORTICULTUR 
ART JOURNAL. 


_AN ILLUSTRATED CYCLOPADIA 


—OF— 


Fruits and Flowers. 


5 $600 000 In twelve monthly parts. The whole containing forty-eight colored 
‘ plates, with appropriate reading matter regarding the 
ings introduction of new varieties. 
3966, 

$2,088,810.39 $3.00 per Year. Sample Copies, 30 cents each. 

7,741,252.94 

MENSING & STECHER, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Ge We make a specialty of colored plates for catalogues and plate books 
for Nurserymen and Seedsmen. 
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Soap 


INVALUABLE tn TRE HARNESS Room. 


Ivory Soar 


USED EFFECTIVELY IN 
HEALING GALLED Spots 


\ AN. 


IN THE WASHING QF BUGGY 


Sear 


USED TO GREAT ADVANTAGE 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N. Y. 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 250.,50c.,81L. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 250. 
GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,25c 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


Klorence Knitting Silk. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


In order that our customers may not be deceived, the 
style of ball in which Florence Knitting 
Silk is sold is shown in our engraving. Observe 
that the brand Florence is stamped in each spool ; 
- the No. 300 on the coarser silk, and No. 500 on the 

ner. 

Imitations in similar style are in the market, but 
under other names. Other imitations have a larger 
spool to hide the short weight of silk. 

The Florence is positively the only silk ’suita- 
ble for knitting which will bear washing without injury 
to color or texture. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
Sole Manufacturers. 


Sold by all Leading Dealers. 


THE JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE. 


An Open Fire, Beautiful Grate, Fire-Place Heater and Furnace, all 
Combined in One. 
THOUSANDS IN USE. 


Send for reports from your own state and neighborhood. 


My parlor grate heats 6,000 cubic feet of space without forcing. 


SAMUEL BANCROFT, JR., Wilmington, Del. 


One grate heats two rooms—each 18 x 14 feet—in zero weather. 


The grate heats my sitting-syom, 18 x 24 x 14 feet when mercury 


is 30° below zero. 


I heat parlor, 12 feet square, sitting-room, 13 x 22 feet, and make 


HENRY L. GREEN, River Point, R. L 


B. Amory, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


comfortable a bed-room over each, with one grate. 


The grate feet down stairs, and another of 2 a4 


same size up stairs. 


J. B. Secor, Bridgeport, Conn. 


/ETHERBEE, Fitchburg, Mass. 


The grate in the north end of my sitting-room, 16 x 18 feet, heats 
it and a room of the same size above so thoroughly that flowers in 
the bay-window on the south in both rooms have never been touched 
with frost, though the mercury has been as low as 15° below zero, 


Wo. S. THompson, Springfield, Mo. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


= \\ 


New York. 


-—----- 2 || | 
N & BRO., 77 Beekman St 
EDWIN A. JACKSO 


